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CONVERGING LINES. 


BY E, H. SEARS 


More than fifty years of controversy have been waged in 
New England between Trinitarianism and Unitarianism, as 
if they were two conflicting forms of Christianity. In this 
warfare Trinitarianism has been opposed as if it were both 
tritheism and idolatry, and Unitarianism has been opposed as 
if it were a denial of Jesus Christ and a rejection of his 
authority. That these mutual charges and imputations are 
both true and false could be proved abundantly by citations 
from the writings on both sides. Trinitarianism may be held 
and explicated as the worship of three Gods, or it may be 
held as the purest theism. We believe it has been held as 
both. Unitarianism may be held as conserving both the unity 
of God and the divinity of Christ, or it may merge both these 
doctrines in sheer pantheism, and lose the historical Christ 
altogether. It has had all this range and has it to-day. 

At the same time Christianity, as God’s all-revealing Word 
and his final achievement in human nature, has a unitizing 
power more manifest from age to age. If the Paraclete which 
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it brings did not tend to melt down artificial distinctions, and 
develop, amid endless diversity, an increasing and control- 
ling catholicity, we could not recognize it as the Holy Spirit 
which was to achieve that sublimest of all Unitarianism an- 
nounced by Jesus, “I in them and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one, and that the world may believe 
that thou didst send me.” Christianity was given to man- 
kind in a state of barbarism ; and to say that clouds gath- 
ered about it, drawn from human error, conceit, and earth- 
liness, is only saying that it did not turn the earth by 
magic into paradise ; at the same time we should expect the 
obscuring clouds to dissolve and become light before the face 
of revealed truth on its conquering way. 

And this is plainly so. Two great facts are noteworthy. 
Jesus Christ, as given in the New Testament and in the con- 
sciousness of the church, ever growing deeper and clearer, is 
the guide of the nations to-day. The statistics showit. The 
denominations which receive Christ, not as the self-develop- 
ment of human nature towards God, reached eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, but as the opening dawn of God to man, and 
of heaven to earth at this hour, are spreading and growing, 
and their rate of increase is higher than that of the popula- 
tion. Faith in Christ, as the great want of man and the 
renewing power of a fallen world, waxes but never wanes, 
This is one fact, we say, which the statistics of the denomina- 
tions, carefully collated, clearly reveal. And there is another 
which may not be within the reach of statistics, but concern- 
ing which we presume the reader will have no shadow of 
doubt. It is this: the denominations are becoming more fully 
possessed with the mind and spirit of Christ. If you doubt 
it, compare the present century with the last, or compare the 
modern with the medizval ages, as pertains to the golden 
fruits of a true faith, righteousness, charity, brotherhood and 
universal love. The beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the sweet humanities of the Sermon on Mount Olivet, and 
the love that breathes through the Johannean discourses 
never beat with more tender pulses than now to move and 
inspire all the ecclesiasticisms of the Christian world. Wor- 
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thier and lovelier views of the divine character and attributes, 
zeal for Christ purged of all bitterness from the gall of the 
unregenerate heart, tolerance of error in opinion, intolerance 
of wrong to any child of God or of cruelty to any creature he 
has made, better theories of human nature and destiny, and 
better feelings of human fellowship that make every man not 
only the image of God, but the image of every other man, — 
these mark the advent of Christ, as John foresaw it, Chris- 
tianity displacing at length the old Judaism and heathenism, 
as the New Jerusalem coming down from God out of heaven. 
The unbelievers who assail Christianity now must go back 
into the centuries where they find it as corrupted and over- 
laid by the Judaism or paganism through which it was melt- 
ing its way, not as it breaks through them from the sun-bright 
face of the Christ himself. True, it is not yet entirely cleared 
of them, for they are “the old man with his lusts” that lurks 
in all our hearts ; but the missions, the charities, the self-sac- 
rifice, the faith in God, the hope of man, and the deeper ten- 
derness that beats through them all, are the inspiration of 
the Christ always coming in his kingdom. If you doubt this, 
strike out that name and the faiths organically connected 
with it; faiths which make man an immortal being, to be 
cared for as such, and not an animal to be fed and dressed for 
this world only, faiths which give the Paraclete as the inspi- 
ration of our work-day songs and our visions of glory at the 
dying hour; strike these out, and leave every man to his own 
guessings and intuitions, and how speedily would our benefi- 
cent Christian enterprizes collapse and die. The living Christ, 
we say, leads and inspires the thought of all our advancement 
to-day. Any reform that meets with tolerable success, suc- 
ceeds because the Christ is in it, showing the worth of man 
as an immortal being, the child of a universal Father, and the 
member of a universal brotherhood, his fellowship being not 
of earth and time only, but of the glorified in heaven as well, 
whose sympathies draw us mightily upward, and whose “Come 
up hither!” ever falls down to us from the celestial abodes. 
There is not a denomination of Christendom, whose literature 
we are acquainted with, which does not show that the Spirit 
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is coming within them with greater fullness and tenderness, 
making their theologies fluid in the love of Christ, as they 
reflect from his face in softer light the heavenly beatitudes 
which he spake and lived, 

All this being so, another consequence inevitably follows, 
We cannot move towards the Christ without coming closer to 
each other. Leave out him and his unitizing word, and let 
every man strike out for himself, and we tend to a crumbling 
individualism, — to endless distraction and confusion. But 
those who acknowledge Jesus Christ as the supreme author- 
ity and guide, and enter more into his all-revealing mind, are 
making progress towards the harmonizing truths which he 
represents. However wide apart they may be at the start, 
their progress is ever On CONVERGING LINES. Essential truth 
becomes more and more central and manifest ; the non-essen- 
tial falls away to its subordinate place, and orthodox and het- 
erodox move alike towards a higher and higher unity. It is 
not that any one sect is making a conquest of the others, but 
Jesus Christ is making a conquest of them all. 

Sometime ago Professor Stuart declared, in the name of 
Trinitarian orthodoxy, that it did not teach three persons in 
the Godhead, in the sense that Unitarians interpret that 
phraseology ; that Trinitarians did not use the word “ person” 
in its modern acceptation, but to indicate a distinction in the 
Divine Nature which they did not pretend to understand, and 
that the word “ person” was only employed on account of the 
poverty of language. And because of this liability to mis- 
construction, the word has been dropped from many declara- 
tions of faith. Several orthodox creeds are before us, some 
of them of large representative churches, which read, “ We 
believe in one God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” leaving 
the interpretation of these Bible words to the Christian be- 
liever as God shall reveal himself in the clarified conscious- 
ness, so that the divine threeness shall not conflict with the 
divine unity. 

That the worship of Christ may be and often is idolatrous 
worship ; that it is the exaltation of the creature to the place 
of the Creator, of a finite suffering man to the place of God, 
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we are by no means disposed to deny. We suppose it inevi- 
table that many minds cling to the mere finite, without rising 
clearly out of it. But we have no right to bring this as a 
sweeping charge against the orthodox denominations, as many 
persons do, Those who make these charges ignore the dis- 
tinction which orthodoxy has always made in its doctrine of 
the hypostatic union, — the union in Christ of the infinite and 
the finite. Christ, as an object of prayer and of divine honors, 
stands for nothing finite and mortal to the mind of any intel- 
ligent worshiper ; but rather for the Word, God speaking, the 
Divine Mind opening down to the human in Jesus Christ, — 
the Divine Logos of which the finite suffering humanity was 
but symbol and scaffolding. To bring down the Christ within 
our human dimensions, and then project our shriveled con- 
ception into the creeds of our neighbors and charge them 
with worshiping the Christ as we have constructed him, is not 
the device of truthful and honorable controversy. As the me- 
diator through whom alone the soul has been drawn up into 
the embrace of the divine love, what multitudes there are, 
both Trinitarian and Unitarian, who would say with tearful 
thanksgivings, “ All I know of God is bound up in that name.” 

There is no ground for the charge of idolatry against those 
who worship God, under the name of Christ, whether Unita- 
rian or Trinitarian, merely from that fact alone, any more 
than there is against the naturalist who sees God through the 
symbols of nature. The naturalist, if a theist, says that 
nature is God revealed, and he stands amid her blaze of mag- 
nificence and adores. Am I to turn upon him and charge 
him with worshiping stones and trees and mountains, and 
not rather enter into his thought, in which stones, trees and 
mountains, and the whole range of finite objects, are seen as 
the exponents of forces that lie within them and behind them, 
and these again resolved into the grand force of all, which is 
the adorable and eternal One? No catalogue of finite objects, 
however classified, exhausts your conception of nature. It 
implies some power that lies within and behind them. If you 
ascribe to this power self-consciousness and personality, you 
are a theist, and worship it as God. But I should grossly 
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belie your thought, if I charged you with making deities of 
finite objects, whether stones and trees, or suns and stars, or 
men and women. Just as grossly do you misrepresent the 
Christian theist when you charge him with worshiping a 
creature when he worships Christ. He forewarns you that 
while he sees Jesus the perfected man, finite, suffering, dying, 
he sees also the Eternal Word ; that same Power which you 
see in nature. He sees it no longer dimly, nor as a dumb 
and unconscious force, but clothed in all the attributes of 
Divine Fatherhood and of our own humanity in infinite de- 
gree ; coming into the world through a more perfect and open 
way than that of nature in order to take men’s spiritual bur- 
dens upon himself, purify his child and raise him up to the 
divine communion. This is what he worships in Christ. He 
no more worships a finite and suffering man when he wor- 
ships God in Christ, than you worship stones, trees and moun- 
tain, when you worship God in nature. But in a man, finite 
and suffering, yet unstained by sin, in a humanity not partial 
and one-sided, but in complete and majestic proportions, he 
has access to the Godhead in his warm glories and his forgiv- 
ing and cleansing love, such as you can never have through 
material nature, nor yet in a humanity foul with the stains of 
moral corruption. 

As between Unitarianism as Channing held it and Trinita- 
rianism as Stuart held it, plainly the controversy ought to 
cease. Not that by any means they are one and the same. 
But both tend to a sublimer unity in the mind and heart of 
Christ when artificial distinctions have fallen down. Chan- 
ning’s prime objection to creeds was that they come between 
the disciple and his Lord, and so are a hindrance to progress. 
He believed that Christianity as yet had been but half-appre- 
hended ; that orthodox and heterodox alike were in the beg- 
garly elements, and that their true progress lay not away 
from Christ but towards him, as out of wintry desolation 
towards the solstice of summer warmth and verdure. He 
worshiped God in Christ, at least in his latest meditations, as 
much as any orthodox monotheist could possibly do, for in 
his last public utterance, which has been called the swan-song 
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of a son of Light, he shows clearly that he had full faith in 
the hypostatic union, “the fullness of Divinity” in Christ, 
though he believed it a doctrine too vast and mysterious to 
be packed into our human formulas. 

“ All the doctrines of Christianity,” he says, “are more and 
more seen to be bonds of close, spiritual, reverential union 
between man and man; and this is the most cheering view of 
our time. Christianity is a revelation of the infinite, univer- 
sal, paternal love of God towards his human family, compre- 
hending the most sinful, descending to the most fallen, and 
its aim is to breathe the same love into its disciples. It shows 
us Christ tasting death for every man, and it summons us to 
take his cross, or to participate of his sufferings in the same 
cause. Its doctrine of immortality gives infinite worth to 
every human being, for every one is destined to this endless 
life. Zhe doctrine of the ‘Word made flesh’ shows us God 
uniting himself most intimately with our nature, manifest- 
ing himself in a human form, for the very end of making us 
partakers of his own perfection.” 

When the denominations have done with the human creeds, 
and trust alike to “the Word made flesh,” they will meet 
together, not by any compromise of opinions, but in the due 
course of Christian progress, not on any field of past contro- 
versy, but on those higher planes of thought where the beams 
of truth once refracted and separated, are gathered and 
reunited into one ray of white light which reflects the sun in 
his original brightness. No people ever received Jesus Christ 
as presented in the New Testament history, in a discipleship 
clear of all human trammels, without being drawn into higher 
and higher unity with him. Theologians are evanescent and 
soon pass away. But the Word of God remains. A church 
founded upon it— such as Channing dreamed of and prayed 
for, fettered by no human interpretations, but gathered only 
around him: in whom the fullness of Divinity dwells, has all 
the future for its inheritance with none of the effete dogmas 
of the past: it may grow forever into the more perfect form 
and body of Christ till he lives in all its functions: its differ- 
ences will be only as surface waves, while its unity of spirit 
will be as the deep, still currents beneath. 
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HUME AGAIN AND HUXLEY. 
BY WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Lay Sermons, ADDRESSES, AND Reviews. By Thomas 

Henry Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 1871. 

Modern unbelief, spiritually, is a difficult subject to deal 
with, because of its being a thing of temper rather than of 
logic. It arises from mistiness of vision, and not from defi- 
niteness of perception. It is the disease of a mind dispro- 
portionately informed, and which has attended too little to 
the history of. the world, spiritually, in comparison with the 
eagerness with which it has minded the surrounding world, 
for its connections with the eye, the ear, the stomach, and 
with those sciences which help as to measurement and classi- 
fication. And as to this epidemic of unbelief, it is a great 
gain when an eminent sufferer explains how there is certainly 
nothing to see, because of his being blind himself. For, on 
the subject of miracles, a scoff at the Old Testament is not 
an argument, however witty it may be accounted. And an 
unbeliever has no right to criticise the Bible, if he knows no 
more of pneumatology than most men do; just as a Choctaw 
would not do well to laugh at the Principia of Newton, 
merely because of his being able to spell in it, like a horn- 
book, and sée only nonsense. 


I. David Hume is alive again, for thinkers, in the person 
of Dr. Huxley. As to Hume’s argument on the subject of 
the supernatural, the modern scientist is a zealot. But he 
says he is not a materialist any more than he is a spiritualist ; 
because, as he says, he does not know what really matter is, 
any more than anybody else knows what spirit is. But if 
really he does not know what matter is, by what logic can he 
say that the miracles of the Scripture never happened, be- 
cause of what commonly are called the laws of matter? For 
if he does not know what matter is, he certainly does not 
know all about it, and about what is possible or impossible 
with it. 
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As Huxley does now so did Dr. Priestley speculate more 
than eighty years ago on the possibility of the particles of 
matter, being the meeting-points of forces. But for all that, 
he called himself a materialist in philosophy. But Huxley 
says that he is himself neither a materialist nor a spiritualist. 
Though he says that nothing will prove to be true, but what 
has been found amenable to the laws and methods of science. 
There was a party which had a name of their own, once, at 
Jerusalem, and which said that there is “neither angel, nor 
spirit.” Evidently Dr. Huxley would anticipate that the 
Sadducees will prove to have been right. But luckily his 
logic in that direction, is not good. 

The argument of Hume, as to miracles, and Hume work- 
ing again through Huxley as he never could have done, in 
his own lifetime — these are not the affairs of merely a 
few people curious about metaphysics. The atmosphere of 
thought has become so highly electric, that a plausible error 
like Hume’s afloat in it, is like poison, for every mind every- 
where. Unitarians may suffer from it, first and most; but if 
it is left unchecked, the Methodists in the backwoods, ear- 
lier or later, will have faith fail them. A miracle of either 
the Old Testament or the New is of no great importance to 
me, merely as an old chronicled occurrence; but it is of 
infinite worth, in illustration of my nature, as connected with 
a world invisible, and with agencies and laws, which are 
awaiting me, to live by, hereafter. 

Hume writes thus, —“ As a uniform experience amounts to 
a proof; there is here a direct and full proof from the nature 
of things against the existence of any miracle; nor can such 
a proof be destroyed, or the miracle rendered credible, but 
by an opposite proof which is superior.” This proposition 
has been the bugbear of the theological world ; and with the 
way, in which it has been worked in Boston, there has been 
a good deal of effect and notoriety. And yet it is a gross 
fallacy; which for detection needs only to have those words 
minded —“ uniform experience.” For justifying the purpose 
of the proposition, “uniform experience” should mean the 
experience of all men in every age; or, at least, it should 
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mean the experience of a perfect man, perfectly educated, 
and with a perfectly exhaustive knowledge of the laws of 
nature. For of course the uniform experience of a boy of 
ten years will not suffice for the purpose of the argument, 
nor yet that of a one-sided mind, nor yet that of an insane 
person. 

“Oh, then,” it may be said, “there is no knowing at all 
about anything, and no believing!” But it does not follow 
that because nobody can know all things; that, therefore 
nobody can believe anything. Oh, grand and kindly consti- 
tution of human nature, under the fatherhood of God! For, 
in and of himself alone, any man would be a fool or something 
worse. And the greatest man would be a nobody, but for 
the truth involved in that grand text of St. Paul’s, —“ We, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another.” It is with intercommunication of thought 
that man learns, and that even he learns how to learn. It is 
by a general trust in the intellectual atmosphere of our times, 
as to this thing and that, and a thousand things, that we 
are able to talk at all, to any good purpose. Often for a be- 
lief of great importance, there may be various reasons. And 
of these many reasons, one man is accounted as an expert 
in regard to some, and another man is trusted for his opinion 
as to others. “Every one members one of another” — that 
is what we really are, and are meant to be by nature, and it 
is just as this membership is living and trusted and loved, 
that human nature grows rich and strong morally, intellectu- 
ally and politically ; and it is just so, also, that our nature 
kindles and glows with the promise of immortality. 

Uniform experience of nature, amounting to a proof that 
miracles never can have happened —it has never been had, 
and cannot be had. But as a matter of experience, can na- 
ture be trusted for uniformity? For as evidence concerning 
the possibilities of nature, what would be the experience of 
every man, woman, and child now living? The uniformity 
of nature for the last eighty years, might be presumptive evi- 
dence, but it would not be conclusive, as to what nature 
may have allowed a thousand years ago. The uniformity of 
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nature, good as an argument against the best possible testi- 
mony for a miracle, such as any one of Christ’s — how is it 
to be ascertained? And even though it were possible to con- 
centrate the testimony of all persons, all over the world, for 
twenty generations, as to the uniformity of the sequences of 
nature; what would it prove? Nothing at all for the pur- 
pose of David Hume. For what would be the experience of 
six hundred years, as evidence, whereby to test the possibili- 
ties of nature! Because a thousand years, as to our sphere 
in nature, may be but like one tick of that clock, which only 
strikes, perhaps, at the birth of a world, or for the burning 
ofastar. Is not the history of nature, that of evolution, force 
after force, law after law, type upon type, ever since, it was 
all protoplasm, as Huxley would say, or ever since, as the 
Scripture has it, “the earth was without form and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep”? And if it be so, 
what then is the worth of Hume’s argument as to miracles ? 
Or what kind of a test would be the length of any philoso- 
pher’s experience as applied to “satura naturans,” nature in 
evolution, or the miraculous possibilities of a system good for 
millions of years, perhaps ? 

A man may be familiar with a whole kennel of dogs; but 
does he therefore know all the possibilities of canine nature ? 
And because of a kennel of hounds belonging even to him- 
self, would a sportsman be justified in scorning good testi- 
mony as to the wonderful tales, which are told from time to 
time, as to the intelligence more than human, as regards the 
five senses, which now and then some dog evinces? And if 
all dogs are not alike, is it not possible that all men are not 
exactly alike? And because a certain writer never saw even 
a ghost, is that proof positive and sufficient, that nobody ever 
did? Surely it is not. 

But also is it absolutely impossible, that man should be the 
subject not only of education, but also even of evolution? 
For a man, who is even merely a scientist, this question 
should be enough, as soon as ever it is asked. But myself, 
I with my belief in God—with my sense of sonship with 
him—and with his inspiration in me, for my understanding, 
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—I know that I am in affinity with angels: I know that I 
have latent in me the powers, by which, hereafter, I shall be 
as though free of all space, and as it were, akin to every 
great soul whom I love. My soul is growing by laws, mag- 
netic and electric, and by properties more subtle far than they. 
The spirit, which is in me, is a spark of that by which all 
worlds were made. And I know that “all history, sacred and 
profane,” may be credited,.as to marvels of a spiritual origin, 
which, here and there, have been transpiring amongst men, 
in almost every age. 

II. The preceding remarks have been made to show, that 
even on Hume’s own understanding of the word “ miracle,” 
his famous proposition is a fallacy. But a miracle is not at 
all what he thought it was. 

As to Hume’s argument against miracles, books and 
pamphlets innumerable had been published fifty years ago; 
and the general effect of the whole controversy on the popu- 
lar mind was, that, in the dust of the controversy, somehow 
Hume must have been beaten; but yet that the subject 
of miracles was dangerous ground, whereon for religion to 
‘take issue with philosophy. 

Hume writes, “A miracle supported by any human testi- 
mony, is more properly a subject of derision, than of argu- 
ment.” Buta miracle is one thing, and Hume’s notion of it 
may have been quite another. And certainly his definition 
of a miracle cannot be connected with Moses nor with Elijah, 
nor yet with any other prophet; and it is utterly foreign to 
the spirit of the Gospels ; and it is also what Peter cannot be 
cited for, from his epistles, nor yet Paul from any one of his. 

Says Hume, “A miracle is a violation of the laws of na- 
ture.” Said the Christian apologists of his age, “ A miracle is 
a suspension of the laws of nature.” That wrong-headed 
definition! How Hume must have chuckled as he caught at 
it! And on turning it round in his mind, it is no wonder 
that he exclaimed, “I flatter myself!” Suspension of the 
laws of nature! All the strengh of Hume’s argument is got 
out of that luckless, senseless phrase. “And the Lord spake 
unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, When Pharaoh shall 
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speak unto you, saying Shew a miracle for you; then thou 
shalt say unto Aaron, Take thy rod and cast it before Pha- 
raoh, and it shall become a serpent.” And what was done, 
was a miracle — miraculum—a sign, at the instance of the 
Lord. But as an act suspending the laws of nature, it was 
neither offered nor understood. And indeed it was taken 
precisely as showing a fresh agency at work in nature, just 
as when “the magicians said unto Pharaoh, This is the finger 
of God.” There is no lawof nature against a stick becom- 
ing a serpent, any more than there ever was against clay’s 
becoming a true metal. And at the Divine will, a stick may 
well have become a serpent; because with having been 
touched, it may have been, quite conceivably, transmuted as 
to substance, and been informed also from out of that life, 
whence, at first, trees, reptiles and men all got their shapes. 

“Oh,” it is said, “but a miracle must be a suspension of 
the laws of nature, or what Hume calls a violation, or else it 
is of no use, for our purpose!” But then, perhaps, your pur- 
pose is bad, and not true to the philosophy of the universe 
and of revelation. And certainly if your definition of a mir- 
acle be unscriptural, it would seem as though also your pur- 
pose might be foreign to the Scriptures, To claim more or 
to define otherwise as to the miracles of the Bible, than what 
the Scriptures themselves do,— what right has any Chris- 
tian, whether archbishop or layman ? 

Suspension of the laws of nature— what an idea that is, 
from which to argue! What the laws of nature are, all of 
them; and what they may be competent to, by all possible 
combinations (I speak here technically), is that what is 
known to any body, or to any academy of sciences? 

Is the law of gravitation suspended, when a stone on being 
thrown, makes a curve resulting from two forces; of which 
one is of muscular origin, and the other is the law of gravita- 
tion itself? On a stream fringed with green banks, are 
borne swiftly sometimes and sometimes slowly, logs of wood, 
towards the sea. Is it then a violation of hydrostatics, when 
a salmon darts up the stream? No: because a salmon of 
twenty pounds is more than a log, and with his muscular 
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tail is simply at home in the water; and knowing how to 
lean against some law of nature, he has it subserve his will, 
When Jesus cured a man of blindness, it may have been 
along with the laws of nature, and not by their suspension, 
Does medicine suspend the laws of nature? Surely not, 
And may not then spiritual power, the virtue which went out 
of Jesus, as to ends, have wrought through the laws of na- 
ture, as means? That ever twice two should make five, 
arithmetically, would be contrary to the laws of nature; and 
so it would be that a piece of marble should be lying ina 
quarry at Carrara, and be at the same time the cap-stone of 
a column at Chicago. “When Jesus was come into Peter's 
house, he saw his mother laid, and sick of a fever. And he 
touched her hand and the fever left her; and she arose and 
ministered unto them.” That was a miracle. But was it 
necessarily contrary to the laws of nature? Surely it was 
not. By nature, a diseased person is pervaded by channels 
venous, vascular, nervous, for returning health. And it was 
probably through them as means, divinely used, that once 
faith made men whole, who would otherwise have never 
recovered, or but slowly. 

Is not electricity, that imponderable substance, that newly 
discovered power, an agent as to'disease? And if it be, why 
should ‘it be incredible that the highest of us men, and “the 
first-born of every creature” should have been able to cure 
with a touch and to resuscitate with prayer? Because our 
human nature, even as to the body merely, is the flowering 
product of this earth, which, with the spirit of God was 
quickening through geological ages, while the morning stars 
were watching before they sang together. We men are, by 
constitution, connected with all the elements and powers of 
nature, besides being spiritually sons and daughters of the 
Most High. And it needs but the continuous touch of an 
angel, and with any man, his nature would blossom like 
Aaron’s rod, and would manifest itself gloriously as to intui- 
tion, and as to the connection between the soul and the body, 
and as to influence, and as to command over the powers of 
nature. 
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And whenever an angel has approached this earth, it was 
not probably by a suspension of+the laws of nature, but 
through laws other than those of common nature, and too 
subtle as yet for detection by the instruments of science. It 
is conceivable that even connected with the ether, there 
may be laws, of which angels may avail themselves as high- 
ways. And whenever spirits may have appeared now and 
then, for a moment, it may have been through a film of em- 
bodiment, got from the air, or from some accidental vapor ; 
or it may have been through some occult element, which 
spirits have in common, to a greater or less degree, whether 
in the flesh or out of it. But indeed, if I am a spirit, cased 
in clay, what miracles there are which might possibly be dis- 
closed to me, merely with the weakening of the flesh, or 
with some quickening of the soul, by breath from the Holy 
Ghost, or like David from the Lord, “in writing by his hand 
upon me”! And indeed what things there are, which have 
been called miracles, and which really have been “signs and 
wonders,” which yet have been but the accidents of human 
nature, and the incidents of its varying experience, as living 
by more laws than have ever been discovered, and as endowed 
with faculties, which mostly are latent indeed, but which yet, 
also, are ready for the atmosphere and the ways of “new 
heavens and a new earth.” 

What is the statement; what is the theory of the Scrip- 
tures as to human nature, and therefore as to its marvelous 
possibilities? It is this: “ There is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body.” And this doctrine is the key to all the 
experiences of the prophets. A spiritual body with spiritual 
faculties —if I am that, while I am breathing mortal air; 
what is there for which I cannot credit prophet and seer and 
apostle? For, with an angel to strengthen me, I can well be- 
lieve that I could equal Samson in strength. With a seraph 
to inspire me, I can readily suppose that I might have visions 
as to the future, which, for marvelousness, would transcend 
those of Isaiah. And with an angel of the Lord in‘advance, 
panoplied in power, more subtle far than what this earth 
was made with, I can easily imagine that the waters of the 
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sea would part before me, and stand like the walls of a 
street. , 

And even though I do not expect it, why should I doubt 
the possibility of an angelic whisper, suggestion, impulse? 
Why to me should it be incredible, that ever there should 
have been divine communication made “ in a dream, in a vis- 
ion of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men?” Or, 
why should I hesitate about trusting the Scriptures, as to the 
effect of “fervent prayer ;” and as to the Spirit of God, for 
its connection with the human soul; and as to the gifts of 
the Spirit, being possibly to be vouchsafed among believers, 
at any time, according to their faith, according to their recep- 
tiveness, morally, psychically, and religiously ? 

III. On the subject of miracles, in connection with the 
Scriptures, what insane issues have been taken! And as to 
one of them Dr. Huxley takes his side. “Doubt the sun 
standing still, at the command of Joshua, then you doubt the 
infallibility of the Scriptures!” says one. And another per- 
son exclaims, “Miracles! let us test the subject. Do you 
believe that the sun stood still upon Gibeon ; or even do you 
believe that ever the earth stopped spinning? And if you 
believe that ever once our planet was arrested in its rotation; 
then do you believe that along every coast the seas were 
affected with unrecorded miracles, restraining their tides?” 
For my own part, I do not agree to regard it as a test-mira- 
cle. For me, the Scriptures are not all alike, as to authority ; 
one book with another, and one verse with another. With 
the vulgar, popular notion of inspiration, it is as though all 
the Bible would be invalidated as to credibility, if one book 
could be shown to bea compilation from documents previ- 
ously existing, and now lost; or if one paragraph could be 
shown to have been an ancient interpolation. For the way 
in which some men argue about the Bible, it is as though an 
old parchment would lose credit, simply for being creased, or 
having lost a corner. 

It has been supposed that the words, — 


“ Sun stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou moon in the valley of Ajalon,” 
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are a remnant of what may have been some triumphal psalm, 
like what Deborah sang, on the escape from Egypt. And 
it has further: been supposed that they describe a twilight 
miraculously prolonged over a battle-field. For astronomers 
and scripturists to test the subject of miracles by the pos- 
sibility of the sun’s having stood still, one afternoon, thir- 
ty-two hundred years ago, is more senseless than child’s 


play. 
There is nothing which is more ludicrous, and also more 


painful, than a mere scientist and a mere modern scripturist, 
arguing together about the Bible. For what is the Bible 
with such people, but like pearls before swine, or like holi- 
ness at the mercy of dogs? For always, apparently, such 
persons are ignorant of pneumatology, alike of that which is 
everywhere latent in the Scriptures and presupposed, and of 
that also, which has resulted from the experiences of almost 
“all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” 

For a man acquainted with the pneumatology of even 
ancient Greece, the Scriptures authenticate themselves. And 
a man ignorant of the philosophy of miracles may read the 
Bible, and do no murder and not steal; but he never can un- 
derstand the ministry of the Spirit, nor can he “know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven ;” and always he must be 
a foreigner in the household of faith, and unable to enter 
into the joys and the visions of St. John, as to the New Jeru- 
salem. 

Says Dr. Huxley again and again, in one way and another, 
“Ido not know what matter is; and I do not know what 
spirit is; but I am confident that all phenomena experienced 
by man, are of the same origin, and that there is no world 
foreign to this world, which can ever be heard from or known 
of, in any other way than through means analogous to the 
telescope and mathematics, and by the ordinary every-day fac- 
ulties of human nature.” And with waiting, he says, that he 
is sure that it will be found so. Not however that he expects 
that the miracles of the Bible, will have a place under the 
philosophy which he dreams of! Nor that he thinks, for a 
moment, that there will be room, anywhere, for a belief in 
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prophets, after anatomists and chemists have discovered all 
that they can! 

But now there have been people in the past, who denied 
spiritually quite as much as Dr. Huxley would, though quite 
irrespectively of natural science ; for long ago, in Jerusalem, 
and in the days of Jesus, and in spite of Moses and the 
prophets, there was a.sect which said that “there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel nor spirit.” Therefore it is possible, 
that a man of science may doubt as to spirit, not because of 
his science, but for reasons quite apart from its facts and _ 
laws. 

But really if this world is not material in the old sense of 
the word matter, then, perhaps it will be found to be semi- 
spiritual, or at least as certainly porous to spirit, as granite 
is to that recently discovered presence, which is called elec- 
tricity. And it may be, that when the laws of nature are bet- 
ter known than at present, in some occult directions, that it 
will seem as though an angel, by his constitution possibly, 
might inspect a city, or cross a continent, as naturally as an 
eagle soars despite the law of gravitation. And as to the 
reality of a spiritual world, there are signs which are just as 
appropriately the subject of pneumatology, as eclipses and 
planetary transits are of natural science. And of such things, 
there are records enough, almost to fill a library. Nor let 
this be disputed, as though there had never been a careful 
observer or an accurate thinker, before some man first grew 
insolent with science. 

IV. “You must yourself be the subject of a miracle, 
before you can be justified in believing in miracles ; because 
miracles are violations of the laws of nature,”—that is the 
famous argument of David Hume; and what he flattered 
himself would be an everlasting check against believing in 
miracles and prodigies “to be found in all history sacred or 
profane.” What curious self-flattery! And what strange 
self-deception about the worth of a mere sophism! “A vio- 
lation of the laws of nature” —that miscalling of a miracle 
—that absurdity inexcusable almost! And as though be- 
cause of it, all Hebrew literature since the days of Abraham 
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were stultified! And all Grecian literature also, ever since 
the time, when Herodotus first delighted his countrymen 
with his reading ; and generally too the literature of all times 
and countries! It has not been so yet, nor is it likely to be 
now. Because though men in multitudes may be puzzled by 
a sophism, and be the worse for it ; yet they can never with 
it, be permanently persuaded out of common sense. 

“Oh,” it will be said, “but you ask for other senses as to 
human nature than the five bodily.” Exactly so. In “The 
Recognitions of Clement,” a Christian tale of the second 
century of our Christian era, is a passage, which is so pre- 
cisely to our purpose, that I quote it once again :— 

Said Simon, “ While all sensations possible belong to one 
of the five senses, that Power which is superior to all things, 
cannot add any one.” 

Said Peter, “That is false; for there is a sixth sense, that 
of Prescience ; for the other five senses are capable only of 
knowledge, but the sixth of Fore-knowledge: which sense 
the prophets had.” 

What is asked for here, is a recognition of the indwelling 
man of the spirit—an acknowledgment of the senses im- 
mortal of the spirit in man, which indeed most commonly are 
latent only in us mortals ; but as to the reality of which the 
Scriptures are corroborated by Universal History, and espe- 
cially by what may be called the spirit-history of the human 
race. 

Science knows nothing of religion, Dr. Huxley thinks, and 
that thought of his is just; though it is not as ominous as he 
might seem to suppose. That twice two are four is a fact, 
which of itself leads nowhere emotionally or practically ; 
even though it be the starting point as to the measurement 
of sun, moon, and stars. Scales, weights, and measures, with 
all the science of their structure, even in a huxter’s shop, 
are not to be compared with the keeper and his customers ; 
because weights and measures, however just they may be, 
yet know nothing of honesty and virtue, which both buyer 
and seller do, even while they, may be trying to cheat one 
another. It is true, that science does know nothing of reli- 
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gion. But religion is not therefore, in the very least, discred- 
ited. For indeed the theology of wise men, knows very well 
about science, and is capable of handling it, just as God 
when —“ behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing.” 

It is true, that science knows nothing of religion; but 
does she know anything of love, or of conscience, or of 
heroism? Let her be known fully and widely for what she 
will be at her best, and let her be honored with her rightful 
place. And where then will she appear to be seated? Not 
next under the throne of the Highest! But she will be 
found as a servant in the household of God, answering her 
highest purpose, at last, as the mere handmaid of religion. 

V. In what Dr. Huxley calls a Lay-sermon, is the follow- 
ing passage. “So Hume's strong and subtle intellect takes 
up a great many problems about which we are naturally curi- 
ous, and shows that they are essentially questions of lunar 
politics ; in their essence incapable of being answered, and 
therefore not worth the attention of men who have work to 
do in the world. And he thus ends one of his Essays. ‘If 
we take in hand any volume of Divinity, or school metaphys- 
ics, for instance, let us ask, Does it contain any abstract rea- 
soning about quantity or number? No. Does it contain 
any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and 
existence? No. Commit it then to the flames; for it can 
contain but sophistry and illusion.’ Permit me to enforce 
this most wise advice. Why trouble ourselves about matters 
of which, however important they may be, we do know noth- 
ing and can know nothing.” 

Hume flattered himself about his argument; which will 
seem to be natural perhaps; and especially as regards the 
state of thought, in his age. But that Dr. Huxley should 
flatter his memory, to-day, because of that argument, is 
strange indeed. “Matter of fact and existence,” — what 
vague words are these, on which to challenge “the law and 
the prophets,” or with which even to address a mob! Mat- 
ter of fact and existence! Im a book of divinity, suppose 
that angels figure as matters of fact; and suppose that 
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prophecy claims to be a matter of fact, and challenges scru- 
tiny—are they all to be ignored, because simply of David 
Hume and Dr. Huxley? Are they the persons, to say of 
themselves, and without a thought, that angels and prophets 
are not what is claimed for them, and that they belong only 
to “lunar politics”? No, they are not; and as to intellect, 
they emphatically are not. 

“Matter of fact and existence,” — by these words, it is 
plain enough, from the context, what Hume meant, especially 
by the derisive mention of prophecy and vision. What 
Hume means, and Huxley too, is that outside of the sphere 
of science, and the five senses, there is nothing worth a 
thought ; and, even if they should exist, that angels are so 
foreign to us human beings, as not to be worth our thinking 
of. An opinion that, and that precisely and no more! It was 
the opinion of Hume, and it is that of Huxley ; but it is not 
mine; nor is it that of the human race; nor has it been the 
feeling, perhaps, of any five or ten people of name, intellec- 
tually and morally, since history began. 

The fog of his making, sophistically, being cleared away, 
what remains of Hume’s famous argument, is simply, David 
Hume himself standing, with Dr. Huxley behind him now, 
and saying, “I hold, I maintain — my opinion.” But what is 
the worth really of the “I say,” the mere self-assertion of 
David Hume? If such a thing might have been as Dr. 
Johnson on his tour in Scotland, meeting with Hume and 
some Highland chieftain, let the scene be imagined. There 
would have been Humé with ruffles ahd powdered wig, and a 
Highlander in tartan and kilt, and with an utterance as sharp 
as his claymore. At the request of Johnson, the Highlander 
would have narrated the traditions of his clan as to second- 
sight, and his own personal experiences of it, in connection 
with some seer, in his household. And him David Hume 
would have answered with his formula about “ universal expe- 
rience” and belief. And now what would Dr. Johnson have 
said, with his sturdy, common sense? He would have said, 
“David, you are a Tory; and I honor you for it. But you do 
not know everything ; and you do not know the half of what I 
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do; no, nor the quarter! ‘Universal experience’ — you might 
dogmatize from it, if you yourself were universal; I mean, 
David, if you were everybody. But you are not everybody; 
but only one Scotch body, and a mere Lowlander too. I know 
an honest man, when I see him; and I know how to listen 
to him ; which is what you do not know. Stick to history; 
for there you do well enough. But do not oppose yourself 
to common sense; and David, do not contradict me. And 
mind this too, David, that your notion of universal experi- 
ence comes simply from your own personal inexperience. 
There is no more to be said.” 

All books of divinity, which do not contain “ abstract rea- 
soning about quantity or number,” or “experimental reason- 
ing concerning matter of fact and existence,’ David Hume 
would have had burned ; and Dr. Huxley says that he agrees 
with him. But are they model men — those two; so as that 
for their instincts, intuitions, wide learning, logical powers, 
and general information, they, rightly, should be trusted, as 
to what human nature is, by its constitution, at its best, and 
what it means, and what it legitimately craves, and what it 
may be credited for, as to its experiences? Hume and Hux- 
ley would say that religion means “lunar politics.” And 
what then does poetry mean? what does self-sacrifice mean: 
what does the art of Raphael mean? Thought in the high- 
est regions of the intellect, and impulse at its divinest — are 
these lunacy? May a man trust his eye for truthfulness; 
and not trust his mind’s eye, as to God, and all that may 
seem, rightfully, to coalesce about that word? Is conscience 
to be regarded as no more divinely human, than a rave- 
nous appetite like that of a hog for his swill? Hume and 
Huxley may have thought so; and millions of people may 
like their way of thinking ; but there will be persons, who will 
not believe in it, to the end of time, or as long as the Holy 
Spirit, like heart answering to heart, finds, here and there, 
round the world, doors open to it, and tabernacles ready, 
“which temples ye are.” 

Are Hume and Huxley to be trusted and followed for their 
opinion merely, and their negative opinion simply, as to the 
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soul and its having affinities, which are answered more or 
less, and now and then, from a creation foreign to the tele- 
scope, and as to which anatomy and the microscope are pow- 
erless? Are they men to be trusted for their Sadducean 
denial as to angels and spirits? Hume may have been use- 
ful as to history, and Huxley may be good as to the history 
of a piece of chalk ; but therefore are they two to be trusted, 
as good against everybody, in every directior, and especially 
against prophets, and what evidences there are of what may 
be called the supernatural? There are a great many thinkers, 
at the present day, who would say that they are not to be so 
trusted ; and from the past, almost all the greatest men that 
have ever lived, may be supposed to be crying against them 
with a voice, like the sound of many waters, “No; and for- 
ever No!” And really, why should they be trusted as to 
what they say that they know nothing about, even though 
they also they add that it is what there is no knowing about ? 
Of all men, they two to be trusted as judges, about the cred- 
ibility of theology! Shall then a man afflicted with color- 
blindness, dictate as to art, and as to the worth, socially of 
Perugino, Raphael, Titian, and Turner? Because some 
waterman is the best oarsman of the year, shall he there- 
fore be deferred to, for his opinion, about Wordsworth’s Ode 
to Immortality? Or because of his legal knowledge merely, 
is some great lawyer of the time, to be trusted as to whether 
actually and legitimately music has charms for human na- 
ture? What! because Mozart at an organ, would be like the 
bellowing of a bull and the squeaking of a young pig, for a 
few men of science and also perhaps theology, is therefore 
music not musical, nor wondrously connected with those 
properties of number, which the atmosphere owns to, and 
concurrently with which in their movements, the planets 
evolve the harmony of the spheres? 

We are called upon to deny religiously everything outside 
of what Hume and Huxley wéiuld credit. Is that reasona- 
ble? No: not while Shakespeare, and Milton, and Addison, 
and Johnson have names to live by; not while Newton is 
worth counting for great; not while Goethe, and Schiller, 
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and Kant are honored names ; not while the philosophers, 
the poets, and the historians of the past survive in literature; 
not while the great men of Greece are to be known of, and 
the best men of Rome; not while the prophets of the He. 
brews and the best writers of the Saracens are extant in 
their books ; not while — not while men are modest enough 
to shrink from blaspheming all “history sacred and profane,” 
and nearly every name that shines like a star, along the line 
of human progress. 

VI. Huxley’s commendation of Hume for his “most wise 
advice” as to not minding what, in the epistle to the He- 
brews, is called “the good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come” —is it properly to be accepted, as he 
urged it, upon the young men of Cambridge? No: it is not, 
Huxley with his chemistry and geology, and Hume with his 
badly-worded and deceptive formula about “ universal experi- 
ence” — are these two persons to he rightly trusted for the 
whole outlook of human nuture, as to its expectances, affini- 
ties and connections with the universe? Surely not; even 
though it were only for one reason, and that is that they are 
both of them, men. Women, by their womanhood, do not 
have the same outlook on the surrounding world with its 
ways, that men have by their manhood; and if ever they 
should seem to have the same, there will begin a baneful time 
for the human race, because then one of the windows in the 
Church, opening heavenwards, will have been closed. 

Assertion is not argument, even though it be Hume’s, and 
what Huxley commends ; or otherwise sensuality could dog- 
matize just as well as the academical or the New Philosophy. 
And Sensuality might ask of the Academicians, “ Do your 
books of science, contain any abstract reasoning on the five 
senses, and the means of making the best of them? No. 
Then away with them. Do they keep in view the grand end 
of life, which is the largest possible number of agreeable, 
vigorous, delicious, rapturous ‘sensations, with the least possi- 
ble. drawback of discomfort? No. Commit them then to 
the flames ; for they can contain nothing but sophistry and 
illusion. Does geology help you to do good cooking? Will 
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astronomy make the pot boil ? Will chemistry avail for keep- 
ing alive the fire of the passions? Will your science free a 
man from those fears or necessities or restraints, which would 
debar him of his pleasures? No. Then away with Hume 
and Huxley, along with the Vegetarians and the Shakers, 
and those unhappy fanatics who cannot drink wine!” 

What may be called, precisely, sensualism has its claims 
and rightly, and so also has science on every human being; 
but neither the one nor the other, reaches up to that height 
of manhood, at which is found and worn the crown of glory. 
Experimental reasoning is one thing, and a faculty for quan- 
tity and number, is another thing ; but faculties, whether logi- 
cal or mathematical, do not make a man. A person may be 
a great geologist, and yet be also of a very narrow mind; 
though yet he will be able to make himsclf out, as the great- 
est man of the world, if he be allowed to strip poet and phi- 
losopher of their honors, and to burn the works of Augus- 
tine, Jeremy Taylor, and William Law, and mostly those, 
also, of William Ellery Channing, and along with them, too, 
everything, which is on record as to “ prophets crowned with 
light.” On the subject of the supernatural or the miracu- 
lous, the self-assertion of Hume and Huxley, is that of tem- 
per merely or prejudice: and with their kind of skepticism, 
an archangel would drop from his empyrean height, to 
their level, and down even below them, to the floor of a 
pig-sty. 

All the marvelousness. of a child’s growth in the womb, is 
about every man, to-day, for his growth as a spirit, against 
that state, as to which death mortally, is but birth immortal. 
And are the “ signs” and proofs of this, to be foregone by 
us, because of their not being of the nature of “quantity or 
number ;” or because of their being outside of the nature of 
“experimental reasoning ;” and because simply of their tran- 
scending its reach gloriously? Are all these evidences, glit- 
tering with the light of other worlds than this, and alive, as 
it were, with the breath of the Father Almighty, to be dis- 
credited and discarded, because of a sophism, of which David 
Hume was the unfortunate channel, and because of his hav- 
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ing believed the Divines of his day, as to their wrong-headed, 
non-scriptural definition of a miracle? 

And because David Hume would call theology, whether 
good or bad, “lunar politics,” and because, also, Thomas 
Henry Huxley would urge the notion, on young men at Cam- 
bridge, in England, is therefore the Bible to be ignored, as to 
everything in it, which is specially biblical ; and, too, is Plato 
to be accounted a babbler, as St. Paul was once by “ certain 
philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the Stoics,” and are 
also the best of the Arabs, because of their being religious, 
to be accounted as fools, notwithstanding of where it was, 
that algebra came from? This question will, forever, in 
times of earnestness, evoke an indignant “No!” from all 
men not more or less insane, and who have common sense 
and sound learning. 

It is true, that with taking too much thought, we may 
spoil ourselves for the morrow of this world, and alse for that 
of the world to come; and it is true, that we may be too 
exacting religiously, as though Providence should be demon- 
strating its goodness at every change and moment in life ; but 
it is just as true, also, that men may think more of their logic, 
infinitely, than it is worth, with regard to God, as its sub- 
ject. “Experimental reasoning,” “quantity and number,” — 
because of their notions about these things, Hume and Hux- 
ley would have us disown our own better selves, as to those 
principles and hopes, and that faculty for faith, which all 
grow in us, independently of the will, and for the most part, 
just as our bodies grow, or as the lilies of the field do, and 
therefore, at least, as divinely. 

There is a “mind’s eye” to see with, and also there are 
mind’s ears to hear with, and what may be called its de-ani- 
malized feelings, to feel with. Says St. Paul, “ But the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they 
are foolishness unto him.” Oh, that subtle soul-chemistry of 
which Hume knew nothing, and as to which, Huxley would 
seem to be utterly ignorant! That marvelous chemistry, by 
which animal sensations are changed into mentality, and 
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thence again subserve growth as to where the Christian 
receives the “ Spirit in the inner man!” 

“The heavens declare the glory of God,” —they did for 
the Psalmist, long before science measured the courses and 
weights of planets and comets. And that glory which David 
glowed with, is what has not been enhanced by astronomy, 
in any way or degree whatever, any more than the brilliance 
of a diamond would be increased by its weight being pro- 
claimed. An artist may not have much faculty for weighing 
with a pair of scales, nor for mensuration as to the planets 
and the sun; and yet he be able to see and show a glory on 
the earth, and a promise in the stars, as to which arithmetic 
and the gauger simply are senseless, 

Hume and Huxley would say, “Trust yourselves and us, 
for that part of your mind, which responds to science, and 
which fits to the make of scientific instruments.”. That 
is all right; but asking us to repudiate faith and hope and 
the sublimer instincts of the soul,—requiring us to forego 
as useless the “ Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” because simply all such things are what 
science cannot test nor report upon, is something worse logi- 
cally than “lunar politics.” For, whence was science evolved, 
but from souls like Euclid and Copernicus? And therefore 
all the more wonderful science may grow to be, all the more 
marvelous also will the human soul itself appear, and all the 
more worthy of credit, too, as to that faculty with which it is 
endowed for prophesying about itself, and as to the heavens 
and the earth and the New Jerusalem. 

VII. In his address to the Young Men’s Christian Society 
at Cambridge, Dr. Huxley writes, “I protest that if some 
great power would agree tu make me always think what is 
true, and do what is right, on condition of being turned into 
a sort of clock, and wound up every morning, before I got 
out of bed, I should instantly close with the offer. The only 
freedom that I care about is the freedom to do right; the 
freedom to do wrong I am ready to part with on the cheap- 
est terms to any one who will take it of me.” What a thing 
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that is, ever to have been said by Dr. Huxley, a scientific 
man, and at Cambridge too! There was a person once, who 
sold his shadow; and because of his having even parted 
with that, he had troubles without end. His name was 
Peter Schlemyl. A mortal, who could not sin, by nature, 
would not be a man; whatever else he might be. And by 
parting with his freedom to do wrong, a man would find that 
the salt of his life, spiritually, had lost its savor. The harm- 
lessness of the dove, is virtue, in a human being, only just as 
far, as man is free by nature, to pursue and seize like a hawk. 
And holiness is praiseworthy not simply as being inoffensive 
like a log of wood, but as being the quality of a soul alive 
with every feeling, and not insensible to the lusts of the 
eye and the flesh, and the world, but yet without sin, because 
of God. 

Babbage’s Calculating Machine, on being wound up, goes 
wonderfully, and for its purpose better than almost any man 
in America, but its ongoing is as to number merely and loga- 
rithms especially. And what Dr. Huxley would wish for 
himself, would be that he might become a machine good for 
the world, as David Hume conceived of it. But a person may 
be good as to “quantity and number,” and so to “ experimen- 
tal reasoning” merely, and yet not be much of a man. A 
man who thinks that leather is everything, is no judge of 
earthworks. And human nature being what it is, as to con- 
stitution and growth, the person who would be willing to 
part with his “freedom to do wrong,” might almost us well 
offer in exchange to lose his own soul. An author who 
would wish to be wound up every day, like a clock, and to go 
like a clock always, can, of course have no sense of spirit, 
and is therefore no judge as to the worth of those thoughts, 
which come in on the mind, in its highest moods, like breaths 
from a higher world than this, and with the force, also, and 
persuasiveness of inspiration ; nor is he a judge as to mira- 
cles, or as to those possibilities, that are incidental to human 
nature, constituted as it is, at present, as to “ body and soul 
and spirit.” Wish to be wound up, like a clock, every morn- 
ing, and so, to go right, for the day, without any exposure and 
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responsibility as to sin! Oh that ever a man of any kind of 
intelligence should have expressed such a wish as that! 
Because by his words, what he would have been willing to 
do, would have been to part with his manhood, and to wake 
up, every morning, like a monkey in the woods, tied by his 
instincts. That strange sentiment of Dr. Huxley’s, must 
have been a lucky hearing, for some young men, as marking 
so distinctly the line of subjects as to which he is a blind 
guide. Those strange words of his do not discredit him as a 
scientist, in the least; but they disqualify him utterly for 
being trusted as a teacher, on any subject, involving religious 
considerations, or Philosophy, either Intellectual or Moral. 

VIII. The preceding argument may seem, perhaps, to 
some readers, to have been abstract, and of little concern for 
people bringing up children, or working for weekly wages, or 
for persons preaching even, or hearing, in any ordinary way. 
But, really, it concerns what is vital to all us living souls: for 
it is about the kingdom of heaven, and the possibility of a door- 
way for angels, and it is as to an opening in us, spiritually, for 
the Holy Ghost. Zhe philosophy of miracles is of the essence 
of religion. Is it so, or is it not, that man is, so to say, spir- 
itually porous as to effects from another world, than what his 
bodily senses know of? From the age of Abraham, to the 
present time, always as to revelation, and ultimately as to 
religion, or the worth of it, at all, this has been the question. 

The philosophy of Revelation begins with the credibility 
of certain facts, as to human nature, and really also as to 
experiences on record, by the thousand. Is man a subject 
for Revelation ; and are there reasons, for which the claim of 
the prophet should be credited, as to function? And as to 
this question, from the storehouses of learning, for a listening 
philosopher, the answer will be like daylight for clearness, 
and like Niagara, for volume and force, and almost as when 
St. John the Divine was in the Spirit and heard a “voice as 
the sound of many waters.” 

Among Protestants, by their controversies with one anoth- 
er, theology has been pulled out of all shapeliness, and mainly 
it has been because Divines have fought with one another, 
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about one doctrine and another, while being, all of them, 
ignorant and careless as to the philosophy of Revelation, and 
the conditions, mortally, under which, there is approach pos- 
sible, from the region of the immortal. Alas for that cun- 
ning so wretchedly false to Christ, by which, so many theolo- 
gians have thought to defend the subject of miracles, by 
strategy, as though it were merely the queen in a game of 
chess! And alas, too, for the folly unutterable of that ter- 
ror, which there has been theologically, as to Hume and his 
sophistry ! 

The philosophy of Revelation is not a question to be begged 
in any court of inquiry ; for it is what concerns the constitu- 
tion of human nature and the facts of its history. Those 
facts, indeed, being outside of common life, and of transcen- 
dent nature, are not perhaps in every age, cognizable by 
everybody. But what of that? Is poetry the less certainly 
musical and imaginative, because some people have no sense 
for it? Some men are born Sadducees, just as some other 


men are born visionaries. Some men are blind by birth, and 
some from study. And always, there is a position, mentally, 
in which, individuals are liable to find themselves, from -one 
cause or another, and where “seeing they may see, and not 
perceive ; and hearing they may hear, and not understand.” 


Of Hume’s sophistry, how wide and lasting has been the 
devastation in the Christian Church! How many theolo- 
gians, by wrestling with David Hume, have become sophists 
themselves! And how many students in theology have 
stopped short of the Christian ministry, because of Hume — 
men of saintly promise, some, and touched with genius, but 
who could not feel themselves justified in preaching, except 
from the fullness of personal conviction — men for whom, it 
it was not enough, that they could be ordained, and also hon- 
‘ estly believe that the everlasting gospel would last, at least, 
their time! Of baffled lives of this kind, how many there 
have been in England and Germany and the United States! 
Indeed during this century, there has been no exposure liable 
to become more tragic, in England at least, than the life of 
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an earnest, conscientious, sensitive thinker, whose calling has 
been to be a teacher of his fellow-creatures, religiously. 

A sophism current is no trifle. Bad logic has often con- 
duced to great crimes. The greatness of ancient Athens 
died of sophistry. A man may be set wrong, for life, as a 
thinker by some wrong definition on even one point, got 
from some wrong-headed master. And an error in theology, 
may be poison at the heart. From no city in the world, has 
the philosophy of David Hume, been as influential as it has 
been from Boston. And this has been because nowhere, has 
thinking, practically, been as free as in Boston. And free- 
dom of thought is liability to error, as well as being, also, the 
gateway, by which, man approaches the holy of holies. 

A creed which can possibly and reasonably be assented to, 
is of itself worthless, and mere general vague persuasion, 
though it be that of multitudes of preachers and hearers, is 
like the morning mist, and is liable to be swayed “and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine.” It is the conviction 
of individuals, that constitutes the earnestness of the Church. 

But it will be said, “ What is the good, and what is the use 
of believing in old tales? What is a miracle to me, what 
importance?” That depends much, on who the questioner 
is; for there are people, as to whom nothing intellectually 
would seem to matter much. The miracles of old, are noth- 
ing, except more or less, as they are “signs” as well as 
being also “wonders.” It is the philosophy of those mira- 
cles, which is the worth of them, in the present day. The 
miraculous as it is called—the supernatural, angelic inter- 
vention — does your philosophy of the universe admit of 
that? And if it does not, then it is defective, erroneous ; and 
it needs to be corrected by the Acts of Apostles, and by the 
latter chapters of the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 

Once, at the prayer of the prophet Elisha, a young man, 
on the side of a mountain, had his eyes opened, spiritually, so 
as that he saw, at a moment of peril, horses and chariots of 
fire, where otherwise it was all loneliness, — once, in Galilee, 
a poor, suffering woman was cured by touching the hem of a 
garment, in faith,—once on the highway, with a word, ten 
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lepers were cleansed of their leprosy—and on a certain 
occasion, a fisherman on Lake Tiberias, who had left his net, 
and afterwards got into prison, was set free in the night, by 
an angel, —these things of themselves, and disconnected as 
to any probabilities or philosophy, would not really be of 
much importance, among a thousand odd things, which are 
on record. But they are of great importance, if really they 
are instances of large classes of similar occurrences. And 
they are of infinite importance, if they illustrate a philoso- 
phy, by which, heaven and earth are in connection, under 
God, as to influence and agents. 

Occurrences, which are called miraculous may be for only 
a few people, as to experience; but miracles, as affecting 
mental attitude before God, are for everybody; and as 
though, thereby, they themselves kad tasted of “the powers 
of the world to come.” 

A miracle is a point of wonder, and it is a “sign” inside 
of the sphere of our ordinary experience, of there being pow- 
ers concerning us which transcend our knowledge. The 
possibility of “signs and wonders” —the miraculousness of 
the universe is, in our earthly darkness, like the glimmer of 
the light of other worlds. 

That the philosophy of Hume was an antidote to much 
theological nonsense, is certain. But it was a rough specific 
for a coarse disease. Arsenic may be good, as a medicine 
for certain persons, at particular times ; and anti-supernatural 
skepticism may be good against superstition and priestly pro- 
clivities. But arsenic cumulative in the body is death. And a 
continuous, indiscriminate denial of what is called the Super- 
natural, becomes blindness as to that Jacob’s ladder, which 
reaches up from among men into the region of angels and 
toward God; and also it is dimness, which keeps growing 
worse and worse, as to the spirituality of every relation, in 
which we stand, towards one another, and as-regards the uni- 
verse. And because of spiritual blindness morals are con- 
ceived of, as being, simply, useful, and the Godhead as being 
merely mechanism at work, in coral insects and oysters, and 
in winds and tides, and pigs and men, and in nettles, and 
sun, moon, and stars. 
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Honor to science, for it is being merited grandly! And all 
due honor to Dr. Huxley for the freshness and point of his 
lectures! But he arrogates too much. If he knows about 
Swedenborg, scientifically, as much as he ought to do, he 
knows where easily he might learn, that for true science, the- 
ology is like suggestion, inspiration and light. 

This volume by Dr. Huxley, makes the reader, at last, grow 
melancholy ; and especially, if he bears what he reads, well 
in mind, to the end. For he feels as though he had been 
called to witness an autoptic examination of a dead planet. 
Laws are spoken of, and so are transformations as still going 
on: but still one is affected, as though with having been 
shown the remains of chemical and muscular activity in a 
body warm, indeed, but dead. 

Our earth, to common sense and in the broad daylight, is 
alive with the spirit of “the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth.” But with listening to these lay-sermons 
by Dr. Huxley, there comes on a horror, like that of being 
“without God in the world.” With the end of the book, 
however, and in the gathering darkness, heart and soul cry 
out, as though to reassure themselves. And with waking up 
from the horrible nightmare of mortality, there has been one 
reader, who cried, “Glory to God! For still I am a living soul, 
and I can hope and trust. O my Father, if it be possible — 
Yes, and I can still pray! Blessed be the name of the Lord! 
And still the heavens declare the glory of God! And still 
love and the meaning faces of my fellow-creatures — and 
pain and joy and sorrow—and right, as it is done by me, 
and injustice as I encounter it— the changes of the seasons, 
year after year — and the variations of human life from the 
cradle to the grave — these things are what they always have 
been, and being to be spiritually discerned, they educate me, 
and assure me, as to my soul’s immortality. Lord! thy 
chastening rod, and the staff which thou dost lend me — oh 
heavenly wonder — they both alike comfort me. The cry of 
the soul—the soul’s Father hears it. O God, thou art my 
God!” 

5 
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NECESSITY AND SUFFICIENCY OF RELI- 
GION. 


A SERMON. BY REV. EZRA S. GANNETT. 


[The following discourse was published by the proprietor of this maga- 
zine in “ The Liberal Preacher,” in 1831, who well remembers how much 
it was liked when issued forty years ago. We think it well to reprint it, 
as many friends of Dr. Gannett, of the past and present generations, who 
never heard or read the sermon, would like to see it in the magazine 
at this time.] 


But one thing is needful.— LUKE x. 42. 


It has been supposed by some commentators, and not with- 
out reason, that the interpretation commonly given to these 
words is erroneous, and that our Lord’s purpose was to rebuke 
the anxiety of Martha to furnish a various entertainment for 
one whom she so much honored. Jesus assured her that he 


wished not for splendor and profusion in the feast, and that 
Mary manifested a more just sense of his character and 
chose a better service by sitting at his feet, where she might 
listen to his instructions, than was displayed by her sister in 
all her well-meant but unnecessary labors to spread a sump- 
tuous board. In this discourse, however, the text will be 
regarded in its usual meaning, and in that which would prob- 
ably suggest itself to every reader of our English Bible, and 
thus considered it presents us with two great doctrines, the 
necessity and sufficiency of religion,— Ove thing, but one 
thing is needful. Religion is indispensable to the well-being 
of man; while he who is truly religious can experience no 
insupportable want. 

These two propositions are as important as human happi- 
ness, and as true as human experience, as important as God’s 
will, and as true as God’s word. Perhaps they will not be 
contradicted nor doubted by any one. They may not be 
thought to require illustration. Possibly the discussion of 
them will seem useless, when there are other topics worthy 
of our attention, the character or importance of which is not 
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so evident. It would be better, some will say, to adopt par- 
ticular subjects of discourse, to advocate certain principles, 
or reprove certain vices. Or if you would enter on disputa- 
ble ground, the whole field of controversial theology is before 
you. Doctrines, opinions, matters of belief are open to ex- 
amination, for they are variously understood. But religion 
itself, the Christian character, the Christian life, are subjects 
on which there is, and can be, no difference in our judgments. 
All sects agree on this topic, —on what relates to the end, 
however discordant may be their instructions respecting the 
means. I would that such were the fact. But I cannot 
believe it. The discussions which have agitated our commu- 
nity, and the object of which is to determine the mode of the 
divine existence or the nature of Jesus Christ, are not only 
less interesting and less important in themselves than those 
which involve the character of true religion, but they derive 
less value from the state of mind which exists in the Chistian 
Church. 

No one acquainted with the religious controversy, which 
has prevailed among us for the last fifteen years, can have 
been blind to the change which has been gradually intro- 
duced. At first the rationality of doctrines was a matter 
of debate, next their scriptural authority came into discus- 
sion, and now their tendency, in other words, their practical 
character, is brought under examination. We may indeed 
rejoice in this ; for we wish the truth, as it is in Jesus, to be 
tried by all tests, being confident that its divinity will be 
established by every trial. But who does not see that an in- 
quiry into the practical effect of a religious system involves an 
inquiry into the nature and evidences of true religion? Your 
faith, says the believer in one creed to his dissentient brother, 
is not as favorable to piety as mine. Now before this asser- 
tion can be either proved or refuted, it must be agreed what 
piety is. It is, all say, the love of God; but this is a senti- 
ment, having its abode in the heart, which man cannot read. 
The question then arises, what are the evidences of piety, — 
or how does true religion exhibit itself? By frequent attend- 
ance on religious meetings, by zeal, by efforts for the diffusion 
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of truth, says one; by a reverence for the forms of worship, 
by daily or hourly prayer, by a taste for religious conversa- 
tion, says another ; by a discharge of the duties of our several 
relations, by industry and kindness and charity, says a third. 
Here we are at once embarked on the sea of controversy. 
Who is right? Whose apprehensions are imperfect? Thus 
it appears to me that we are fast approaching the time when 
all other topics of dispute will be swallowed up in this greatest 
of all inquiries, —in what does the religious character con- 
sist? 

A glance at the history of the Christian Church will show, 
that on this point believers in the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ have essentially differed. The rules of the ascetic, and 
the life of contemplation, how little do they accord with the 
spirit of him, who believes that virtue consists in doing good 
to others! The religion of the persecutor, the practical reli- 
gion of the conscientious persecutor, what a contrast does it 
afford to the practical piety of him, who will forgive, but 
dares not judge his fellow-man! Look at the systems taught 
at the present day. There can be no doubt that one faith is 
better suited than another to produce fear and gloom. But 
before we can declare that the probability of truth therefore 
lies on its side, we must ascertain whether fear and gloom be 
elements of the Christian character. Another system doubt- 
less renders its disciples cheerful and happy. But we may 
not thence pronounce it true, till we have determined how far 
cheerfulness and happiness are constituents of Christian ex- 
cellence. Excitement distinguishes the religion of one, calm- 
ness that of another, — but which is true religion, that which 
excites, or that which calms the feelings? This question 
must be decided, before we can argue from the effect of either 
to the coincidence of the principle with Christianity. 

There cannot, I think, be a moment’s doubt with any one 
who looks into society, that great errors exist on the subject 
of practical and personal religion. In what these errors have 
their origin, I do not purpose now to examine. Education — 
direct, through domestic teaching, or incidental, through 
social influence —is the most general cause of all the mis- 
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taken notions that prevail in the world. One age has trans- 
mitted to another a collection of absurdities, falsehoods, prej- 
udices and sins, The subsequent generation has received 
them with the reverence bestowed on what our fathers held ; 
and the associations of antiquity and of childhood have been 
united to throw a deceptive glory around gross and pernicious 
abuses. Evil opinions have introduced evil practices. Errors 
perpetuated from father to son, and to distant generations, 
have at last infected the whole mass of society. Men, who 
cared little and thought less about religion, have seized on 
the language of its advocates, and have, sometimes gladly, 
sometimes involuntarily, adopted the sentiments which they 
inculcated. Thus it has come to pass that the nature and 
operation of religion are misunderstood by the people at 
large, — by the worldly, the skeptical, and the irreligious. 
Hence, when it is declared that religion is the one thing 
needful, some conceive the meaning of the preacher to be 
that it is necessary to save a man from eternal suffering ; but 
the idea of its application to the conduct and enjoyment of 
this life scarce occurs to them. Others will admit the truth 
of the statement, because, say they, we must all die, and a 
man needs religion in the hour of death; but that it is as 
indispensable to him in the midst of strength and labor is a 
doctrine with which their minds are not familiar. In opposi- 
tion to all the errors which are received, both by the serious 
and the careless, it is announced that religion is the one 
thing needful. 

I. For the development and exercise of our nature. We. 
have souls, spiritual capacities, immortal powers, which must 
be put under the guardianship of religion. We possess rea- 
son whose proper element is truth, affections which can be 
satisfied with nothing less than an infinite object, faculties 
which covet and demand enlargement, growth, expansion. 
They must not be confined within the circle of worldly cares 
and earth-born desires. There is a nature in man as glorious 
in its capacities as an angel’s, and it must have angelic food. 
Fasten it to the interests of this life, and you oppress, grieve, 
and weaken it. It is created to be the master of the body: 
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it must be taught and enabled to assert its superiority. It is 
made to rule the circumstances of earthly discipline, to bend 
them to its own purposes; it must be directed and assisted 
in this work. It is a curiously constituted nature, since it 
comprises opposing elements ; its growth and beauty and 
success depend on the just arrangement and use of these 
elements, on the balance of power which is established 
among them; it must be a divine principle which shall 
regulate them. Religion alone can call forth the native 
energies of the mind and give them their due impulse, and 
impose the necessary restraints, saying to each, Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther. Man bears about with him a 
consciousness of immortality, but he needs an external voice 
which shall answer to this inward declaration ; he needs it, I 
say, because else its testimony is inexplicable and only serves 
to awaken indefinite hopes and uncertain fears. Man needs 
the light shed by religion over the path which the soul pur- 
sues as it seeks after perfection. Our nature aspires to God. 
It cannot rest till it obtain a revelation of God. The reli- 
gious man only knows the value, or the character, of the 
powers within him ; and he only knows how to use them. 

II. For, in the second place, religion is needful to the con- 
duct of life. I mean to say, that he who would learn the 
manner in which the present moment, whenever it comes, 
should be spent must go to the oracles of God’s revelation. 
You would die the death of the righteous, you say, as he of 
old said. My friend, be you who you may, you must live the 
life of the righteous. The one is as important as the other; 
nor can you reasonably hope for the one if you think not of 
the other. Would you understand the purpose of this life, 
and employ it according to its design, then take the com- 
mandments of God and obey them. Nothing else will be 
sufficient for this end. You may study the pages of human 
philosophy till your intellect be bewildered in its mazes ; you 
may follow the example of the multitude till it lead you to 
disappointment and ruin; you may call yourself a man of 
principle, and keep your principles till temptation shall have 
shaken and embarrassment have prostrated them; you may 
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respect the laws of honor till they have laid you at a murder- 
er’s feet, or have given you the satisfaction of committing 
honorable murder ; you may observe the laws of the land till 
you have learned how few offences they recognize; you may 
obey the guidance of your affections till you have found by 
bitter experience that human affections, if trusted with the 
empire of the soul, are the worst tyrants, and when despoiled 
by the providence of God, or thwarted by other human affec- 
tions, are as fierce in their sorrow as the brute when robbed 
of its young. You may take any or all the guides which 
man can offer you through the discipline of life, and you will 
be compelled to pronounce them all ineffectual and delusive, 
They cannot lead you in that path where honor, peace and 
virtue lie; for they know it not. No, they cannot. Religion 
only can. Religion, which teaches us how to occupy every 
moment, how to perform every duty, how to resist every 
temptation, how to bear every trial. Religion, which the 
infinite Father sent down from heaven, when man was driven 
from Paradise, to be his invisible guardian and friend. It is 
this religion, — which inculcates honesty in our business, jus- 
tice in our intercourse with others, sincerity in our profes- 
sions, kindness in our families, and patience in our crosses, 
as much as fervor in our worship or fidelity in our religious 
exercises, — that is the’ one thing needful, which we must 
have, or we have nothing worth possession; which, if we 
have, it matters little whether we are poor or rich, honored 
or despised. For — 

III. Religion is indispensable to the happiness of life, — 
to'that rational, calm, uniform happiness which alone deserves 
the name. Without it we may be elated, we may be stimu- 
lated to emotions of strong but transient delight, we may 
taste of many of those fountains of joy which our Maker has 
kindly opened for us in his providence. But these excited 
and temporary feelings do not constitute happiness. That is 
something more deep and permanent. On what does it 
depend? First, on the free and proper development of our 
nature, and next, on a just comprehension and use of this 
life. He who has secured these two objects must be happy ; 
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for the mind rejoices in the consciousness of growth as truly 
as the child in the expansion of its bodily organs, and all the 
troubles which can incommode us arise either from our own 
irregular desires, or from external circumstances. Let us 
know how to control the latter, and how to deny the former, 
and we need no more to render us sensible to all that is true 
and good in the universe. Everything will pour joy into the 
soul ; every object, every event, will speak to us of God, the 
Greatest and Best of all. Adversity i8 deprived of its power 
to wound us, danger does not dishearten, nor calamity de- 
press us, nor even affliction quench the light of hope. Pos- 
sessing in himself the spring of everlasting joy, the religious 
man is always happy; while he who has not this divine prin- 
ciple is discontented, or disturbed or anxious, stung by insult, 
maddened by defeat, or discouraged by the evils that beset 
him. Carry me to the house of the rich man who is not a 
child of God in temper and life, and though he be surrounded 
by the luxuries of all climes, I will pledge my faith, that, in 
the day when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, that 
man will acknowledge he was unhappy. Show me the states- 
man or the scholar who is not a religious man, and though 
his name be wafted on every breeze, and his praise be echoed 
in distant lands, I will pledge my hope of heaven that, if he 
speak the honest language of the heart, he will tell you he 
knows not what that happiness is which experiences no 
diminution in sickness, solitude and suffering. And then 
go with me, and I will lead you to an individual, poor, soli- 
tary, infirm, almost friendless, who shall tell you of a peace 
that visits his soul like the strains of seraphic melody, of a 
joy that he would not resign for the wealth or the empire of 
the East, of a hope that sheds over his prospects a richer 
light than that in which the sun bathes the western horizon 
when it seems kindled with the glory of his beams, of a hap- 
piness which rests on God, and is as immovable and inex- 
haustible as the Supreme Mind. Aye, go with me to a dwell- 
ing from which the mysterious power of death has taken its 
ornament, its strength, its earthly stay, and tell me what 
gives such serenity, such fortitude, such holy trust, such 
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heavenly submission. Why did not happiness follow the 
departed, and leave that family to the pains of unmitigated 
sorrow? There is religion, from which happiness can never 
be separated ; and, though the partner of life’s hopes and 
joys, of life’s anxieties and pains too, have been torn from 
the Christian’s side, he does not resign himself to lamenta- 
tion, but goes on his way of duty, and, where he cannot see, 
believes. Faith, the parent of religion, wonderful is its pow- 
er! It can do what human wisdom never could effect, it can 
both teach us and enable us to rejoice in trouble, and to lay 
hold on an imperishable hope when the ties of mortal love 
are severed. A hope, did I say, imperishable: yes; for it 
looks not to earth or time for its fulfillment. It winds the 
soul to heaven and to eternity, to Christ and to God. It 
reveals a future existence, resplendent with such beauty as 
eye has not seen, melodious with such strains of love and 
truth as ear has never heard, and filled with such glory as 
the most refined and ardent imagination has never yet con- 
ceived. But this hope can be cherished only by the religious 
man. He who lives without God in the world must antici- 
pate evil hereafter. Since — 

IV. Religion is indispensable to our ultimate safety. It 
is the solemn declaration of Christ that they who will not 
acknowledge him as their master on the earth shall not be 
owned by him as his friends in the great day. It was the 
awful language of an apostle, “ They that obey not the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness,” shall inherit “tribulation and an- 
guish.” Each one shall reap in the future as he has sown in 
the present life. We must all stand before the judgment 
seat to give account of the deeds done in the body, whether 
they be good or whether they be evil. It is, then, of infinite 
—I repeat it — of infinite moment to us that we acquire that 
one thing needful which shall prepare us for the judgment. 
I know not how the consequences of human folly shall be 
realized hereafter. I am contented in my ignorance. I wish 
not to look into the mysteries of an endless being farther 
than the Almighty Governor is willing to permit. It is suffi- 
cient that I can see wretchedness in the future state the por- 
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tion of the wicked; it is sufficient that, as far as my sight 
will reach, I behold anguish, suffering, loss. How far that 
vista extends, and in what it terminates, if it ever shall have 
termination, I do not learn from Jesus Christ, to whom alone 
I can go for instruction on this subject; but as I do learn 
from him the sentence that awaits the ungodly, the careless, 
the irreligious, by all that is tremendous in the certain retri- 
butions of another life, and by all that is fearful in what is 
left unrevealed, I do implore them who hear the gospel to 
‘obey it, and to give themselves up to the influences of true 
réligion. 


If the truth of what has now been said be admitted, not 
only the necessity, but the sufficiency, of religion to the sup- 
ply of man’s wants will be acknowledged. This ability of 
religion to answer all the demands which human nature or 
human condition may prompt us to make upon it might be 
proved by various arguments. It offers persuasive motives, 
it presents adequate rules, it raises us up above the evils of 
life, and thus, by giving inducement, guidance, and strength, 
it makes us superior to the influence of those things which 
distress or dishearten the irreligious. He who feels that he 
has a father in the Supreme Being, a friend in Jesus Christ, 
an eternal and blissful home into which he shall be received 
after the toils and pains of mortality are ended, cannot be 
much grieved by anything that may befall him here. Reli- 
gion can endue man with a divine spirit, can clothe him with 
an invincible energy, can empower him to go on his course 
rejoicing through good report and through evil report, through 
labor and sickness and penury, through loss of friendship and 
of home even, till death, closing this scene, shall introduce 
him to the reward of his faith and patience. The feebleness 
of our faith prevents our experiencing or illustrating the full 
efficacy of religion. O Lord, increase our faith, that it may 
triumph over every obstacle, and may preserve us in obe- 
dience to thy holy will, and in hope of thine everlasting 
favor. 

From the remarks now made it must also have appeared 
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what I understand by that religion which is the one thing 
needful. It is not the experience of sudden and mysterious 
effects, it is not the observance of certain forms, it is not 
belief in certain opinions: it is nothing more nor less than 
the keeping of the commandments,— the consecration of 
body and soul to the Lord. It is nothing else than a con- 
stant and conscientious discharge of duty, doing right always, 
in all places, to all persons. It is faith, it is also obedience ; 
it is love to God, it is also love to man; it is submission, it is 
also improvement ; it is making preparation for death, it is 
likewise using and enjoying this life. This religion, my 
friends, we must cherish if we have it; we must acquire it 
if we are now destitute of it. It is the one thing needful, — 
needful to every one of us ; to you, my respected hearer, who 
have almost passed the term of human life, —I trust you pos- 
sess it; to you, my friend, who pride yourself on your mature 
strength ; to you also, my youthful hearer, who rejoice in the 
elasticity of early years; to you who are immersed in the 
temptations of an active life; and no less to you, O man 
of bright powers and studious habits; to you who struggle 
with poverty, and to you likewise who can count your thou- 
sands ; to you, afflicted and bereaved one; and equally need- 
ful is it to you whose days are gladdened by the sunshine of 
prosperity and the genial influences of friendship and love ; 
to you disciple of Jesus; and to you who are indifferent ; 
and to you who scoff, if such there be, who deride the words 
of eternal life. We all need it, we all must have it, if we 
would be happy or safe, if we would understand ourselves or 
our condition in this world. 

We should have more of this one thing needful among us, 
my hearers, —in the society in which we move, in this city, 
in this commonwealth, in this land. We should be able to 
witness more of true religion. Does any one object, and say, 
Have we not enough? I answer, No: there never was a 
time when there was enough of true religion in the world, 
nor in the Christian Church. Do you inquire whether there 
be not more than in past ages or past years? I am not con- 
cerned to reply to this question. There is not so much as 
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there ought to be, there is not so much as there might be. 
This is the point which we should regard, We ought to have 
more than the men of former periods; for we profess to 
understand religion better. Do you ask me if I am advocat- 
ing a revival? If by this term you mean an increase of holi- 
ness, I answer, Yes. Would to God there was a revival of 
true religion among us. Do you dread excitement? Be not 
too apprehensive. The abuse of a thing does not prove its 
absurdity. There might be more earnestness in religion, and 
a greater exhibition of its power, without any undue excite- 
ment. We may be more humble, more devout, more practi- 
cal believers, without commotion. Let us do, each what he 
‘may, to awaken in his own mind, and the minds of his friends, 
a conviction of those truths which we have now considered. 
Be it inscribed on the entrance of our dwellings, of our 
places of business, of our scenes of amusement, above all 
on our hearts, that religion is the one thing, the only thing, 
needful. 





PARTING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KARL JOHANN PHILIPP SPITTA. 


Wuy wilt thou, with thy weeping, 
This heart-break give to me? 
We're in the Lord united, 
And so shall ever be. 
Nor time, nor place, can loosen 
The bond that binds us fast ; 
What in the Lord has being 
In Him shall ever last. 
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Each other’s hands we’re grasping, 
As though foredoomed to part, 
And yet, remain united 
_ Forever, heart to heart. 
We gaze upon each other, 
As with a last farewell, 
But still in equal nearness 
To Him shall ever dwell. 


We say, I here, thou yonder, 
Thou goest, and I stay ; 
Yet members of one body 
Are we, through all the way, 
We speak of paths divided, 
But, greeting when we will, 
On the same road we journey, 
In one direction still. 


Why, then, should we be weeping ? 


Why wear those looks of wo? 
We know One ever present 
Is with us as we go. 
All in one care and keeping, 
Conducted by one hand, 
On one safe pathway, leading 
Into one Fatherland. 


Then let this hour no parting 
In bitter sorrow see, 

But with our Lord a union 
New-consecrated be ! 

For we, who Him have chosen, 
As our most precious gain, 

Can never lose each other, 
Although to part be pain. 
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PRAYER AND PROVIDENCE. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


THE root of faith in God is a conception of the method of 
his providence which makes it possible to trust him. But 
whoever attempts to trust him finds many difficulties in his 
way. If he abandon the old conception of the capricious 
God, straitway he is confronted by Law, which commands 
him to surrender himself to the established order of things. 
And to many souls, sensitive to religious influences, it is a 
dreadful thing that they cannot drive away the suspicion 
that, after all, there may be something in the claim of this 
Law which they still feel bound to resist. Indeed, many a 
religious man has been compelled with prayers and tears to 
go on his knees to this rigid abstraction, before he could find 
any abiding faith in God. 

For when we drop theories and come to facts, we ‘find an 
order of things which, so far as we can see, is irreversible, 
inflexible, and pitiless. He learns, sometimes with a shud- 
der, that, under like circumstances, like causes produce like 
effects. Among these “effects” may be the sudden destruc- 
tion of every hope and comfort that blossomed around his 
life. Among such “effects” of well-known causes he may 
see the face of Margaret Fuller tossing in the waves of the 
Atlantic, or Follen left the fragment of a charred wreck, or 
Gannett falling asleep in the crash and ruins of a railway 
train. It will not be strange if he shall sometimes lament as 
Whittier did for Follen :— 


“Ah, me! at times that last dread scene, 
Of frost, and fire, and moaning sea, 
Will cast its shade of doubt between 
The failing eyes of Faith and thee.” 


For he will find in such disasters no proof that any one is 
interested to protect the innocent or heed the prayers of the 
righteous. The bridegroom speeding to his nuptials, the good 
man going to speak words of truth, the mother bending over 
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her child, are alike caught in the chain of cause and_ effect. 
No matter how important the errand, or how sweet thé spirit 
of the worker. For moral desert does not block the wheels 
of material law. Fire burns, water drowns, poison kills, and 
Providence allows, directs, and causes. What room is left 
for faith or prayer? Before we can answer that question 
with the “everlasting yea,’ we must quietly and hopefully 
face this fact, that there is a law which will have its way 
spite of prayers and protestations to God. 

We shall then be prepared to see that there are two as- 
pects of this pitiless fate. If it does not betray human sym- 
pathies, it at least shows a beneficent plan, which is evidently 
larger than the evil it includes. If there be smoothly work- 
ing and unfeeling machinery, it commonly grinds out bless- 
ing, and is still beneficent even when we carelessly or wick- 
edly tempt its power to our destruction. The laws have 
never hurt any one who obeyed them ; and to learn and obey 
them is fairly within the capacity of man. Whenever man 
has patiently studied them and loyally served them, he has 
added to the length, increased the resources, and improved 
the quality of his life. 

And further, whatever man has worked diligently and hon- 
estly has found himself moving forward in certain grooves of 
destiny. The barriers of fate fence him only from evil and 
hurtful ways. If he transgresses the barriers he meets loss, 
trouble, penalty. If he heed the restrictions on his liberty 
he moves on with increasing ease and accelerated speed 
towards something which opens before him as a noble des- 
tiny. He finds himself by all the laws of his being com- 
mitted to, and propelled toward the best he can conceive, 
and to this end even the laws of matter conspire to help him, 
While he is learning this, he also discovers between these 
barriers of fate a domain in which he is absolute master. 
Here he can do what he will. But before he gains such 
masterful power he must learn some hard lessons concerning 
the method of God’s providence. Hard lessons to learn, but 
bringing rare power and fine achievement at the end. He 
must learn, first of all, that God will do nothing for him that 
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he can do for himself. Until that lesson is wrought into his 
life he may clasp his hands with frantic energy around the 
arm of God’s providence, and that providence will gently 
unclasp them again, as the parent casts off the clinging hand 
of the infant, that he may learn to trust himself. The say- 
ing, God will do nothing for us that we can do for ourselves, 
is an oracle of two-fold import, to be read as a prophecy of 
despair or an assurance of victory. However we read it the 
fact remains that we are left to our own devices in the things 
which lie fairly within our power. This implies-that we have 
power and can do something. We may find much more than 
that to be true—that there are some things we must do, 
which nobody else can accomplish, which lie in our path, 
obstructing our way, demanding to be done, and demand- 
ing to be done by ws. That thought, for whomsoever will 
receive it, puts a new face upon life. We are still in the 
grasp of law, but it is no longer impersonal and pitiless, It 
touches the very heart of our lives. If we are turned back 
from other courses with the shame of defeat, if we are driven 
out of other pleasures by flaming swords, or if in our idle- 
ness we are tormented by unrest and fear, it is only because 
before each one of us lies a nobler calling waiting until we 
have come to a due sense of our own dignity and personal 
value in the universe. The law is still inflexible, but how 
beneficent! It is still hard, but encloses what infinite ten- 
derness ! 

With such a conception of law we can calmly await the 
revelations of science and philosophy, as the pioneers of 
learning explore the track of evolution and lay bare the rigid 
bands of material law and moral necessity. For we believe 
that at the end before us lies the freedom of man, and at the 
end behind us dwells the spontaneity of God. 

But the question will come, between these two, the begin- 
ning and the end, are we left to the control of blind force? 
Is it our jailer, and does the Infinite One grant no instant 
help in time of need? All the powers of the human heart, 
its affections, longings, aspirations and strongest impulses, 
all the analogies of nature and life, the most refined and spir- 
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itiial faciilties of the holiest ten of many ages and widely 
séparatéd nations, point to thé one fact — communication 
between the Life of thé universe and the lives of men. A 
communication which is not orily teal, but constant and effi- 
cient ; as réal as thé continuity of the atmosphere, which not 
only fills the heavens with glory; but penetrates also the 
deepést mine and the darkest cave to give life and strength 
to those who dwell in darkness. 

While man is left to the exercise of his own powers for all 
things within their scope; he is also, if hé usé them well, 
taken into sofiie consciousness of God, into some assurance 
that there is a heart in things, some Certainty that appeal to 
the Life of uur lives will bring response and succor. 

The least valuable finction of prayer is asking for things 
wé wish to get. Thére are well arranged and infallible 
methods provided, whereby to gain material blessings. For 
these thifigs “to labor is to pray.” Unless; indeed, we must 
admit that prayer is the efficient agency employed by our 
successful men of busiriess ! 

Bat why not trust spititual laws a¢ we fritst miaterial laws 
and wait for them to work out our welfare ? 

Because it is one of thé established facts of the spiritual 
nature that the soul will not rest without some communion 
with higher and tnséen powers, and some assurance of the 
friendliness of God. 

To 4 child pleaséd with gifts aid supported by the bounty 
of his parent would the father say, Be content with the gifts? 
Should we not say thé child wants you, hé will be wronged 
and disappointed if he does not sometime consciously touch 
yout heart? His life will be sadder and harder if he catt 
remember no expression of your personal interest and love. 
So has mankind always longed for and found some manifesta- 
tion of the loving kindness of God. And that is infinitely bet- 
ter than any appeal for special gifts of safety and happiness. 

The faithful man who does the work of life, bears its bur- 
dens, endures its miseries, is attracted by its pleasures and 
fed by its bountiful affections, must sometime ask out of the 
depths of his life, Is there behind the veil of nature a living 
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soul? Is the central force of the universe a mastering mind, 
and is that mind accessible to me? As he slowly climbs this 
ladder of love and duty he will sometime meet the answer, — 
God is the All of which we are parts, the Life of which we 
are lives; and we are so near to him and so dear that to 
sever us from him would be to take something from himself. 
When he hears that answer he will understand, I think, 
that the highest effort of prayer is to hold himself still to 
hear what God says. 

History and experience alike testify that whoever seeks 
God in that spirit comes into new relations with life. There 
is observed in him henceforth a nobler spirit: a larger view, a 
deeper sympathy ; courage and tenderness blend in his char- 
acter, because he has passed from the seeming of things to 
the fact behind them, and found the heart of the universe as 
tender as a mother’s love. Coming into conscious depend- 
ence upon that Life, he has received into his own being 
direct accessions of power; and his weakness has been rein- 
forced by new waves of life. He may or may not have 
observed the forms of prayer; he must have sought a power 
higher than the heavens and stronger than fate. 

Such men and women testify that because they believe in 
God (by whatever name they call him) they can understand 
life better, because they trust in him they can perform its 
duties more perfectly, because they aspire to hold commun- 
ion with him their souls are filled with nobler thoughts, 
purer desires and more beautiful imaginings ; and therefore, 
whether time brings the lot they choose or another, they 
are equally content to believe that the end is provided for, 
and they can maintain their serenity amid much outward dis- 
cord and trouble. 

This thought concerning the indwelling God, this reaching 
out after him beyond the boundaries of matter and the tem- 
poral life, has filled poets and prophets with divine exultation, 
enabling them to despise the ordinary limita‘ions of life and 
range in a boundless domain with all rare companionship and 
magnificent surrounding. Glory and majesty have come 
to dwell upon the earth, The common relations of men 
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have been lifted into dignity. The menial toil and endless 
plodding of the human race have displayed a higher method 
and dignity. 

Given this thought of the accessible God, and you have 
the higher elements of life, its poetry and sublimity, the 
divinity which includes the ordinary mischances and mishaps 
of life in a harmony that no discord can mar. Even the 
rough and terrible things —the perils of sin, the carnage of 
war, the rending of human souls — in the light of this thought 
appear as the precursors of a divine order, in which every- 
thing shall come to its own and the end shall justify the 
beginning. 

This thought taken away, the earth grows darker, human 
toil is degraded, human life brutalized, untoward events have 
no explanation, misfortune is dreadful, and death a plunge 
into darkness. 

The only possible balm for human woes is the belief in the 
accessible God. If we can know him, if we can trust him, 
if we can be sure he is strong enough to control even the 
waywardness of man, wise enough to make evil end in good, 
and kind enough to love us through evil report and good 
report, we can then bear anything, we can take hardship 
from him as we take gifts from a friend. 

As we catch now and then a glimpse of the Life which is 
never wholly veiled from the pure in heart, we find unspeak- 
able comfort in trusting Him who stands “within the shadow, 
keeping watch above his own.” 

Is not this the sole explanation of providence and the high- 
est answer to prayer? Is not this the constant miracle of 
the supernatural, the Immanuel, the Word made flesh. Is it 
not the oldest and deepest answer of God to the question- 
ings of man? Give us this, and science has no power to 
affright: take this away, and religion has no gift of healing. 
When once we find God anywhere, it immediately appears 
that he was never far from any one of us, and we find him 
everywhere as accessible as the sunshine. Prayer is uo 
longer entreaty and protestation, it is henceforth glad sur- 
render and eager aspiring. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
BY A. B, MUZZEY. 


THERE are two methods of learning the true height and 
breadth of a great principle. One is by a study of it in 
the abstract, another by embodiment and illustration. Pur- 
suing mentally the latter course, I have often thought of the 
higher education as foreshown in a college classmate, Ed- 
ward Bliss Emerson, He bore a name honored in American 
history, and by a brother of world-wide fame. Had his life 
been prolonged, he would have given to that name an en- 
hanced and imperishable lustre. I see him to-day, as then, a 
half-century ago, gifted with rare personal beauty, an eye 
large and beaming with genius, and a face radiant, not more 
with a surpassing intellect than a fascinating sweetness. He 
combined those varied qualities which assure, in its best 
sense, the higher education; a mind uniting strength and 
fertile resources, and even then stored with ample reading ; 
a character manly and influential ; and a reverence for divine 
things seldom equaled at his age. I recall an oration of his 
at one of our “Exhibitions,” mature in thought, sparkling 
with illustration, full of scriptural allusions, and delivered 
with a grace and power which showed him in the front rank, 
as of scholarship, so of oratory. Alas that, within the brief 
space of ten years, the frail body, overmastered by a peerless, 
but at last clouded intellect, he passed on, and left an irre- 
movable shadow over the class of 1824. 

But I turn now, for a few moments, to the abstract view of 
our subject. We are hearing on all sides the call for an 
advance upon those aims and methods of instruction in our 
various institutions of learning which have marked the past 
history even of the most cultivated portions of the race. 
The standard in our schools must be elevated ; the college 
must occupy a higher position in its curriculum ; and the 
university must rise above the college, multiply its depart- 
ments, and carry each of them up to the broadest and most 
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perfect mental development. “The Higher Education,” — 
that is to be the bugle-note for a grand forward movement of 
the whole intellectual column, 

Sympathizing heartily with this noble summons, one may 
pause a moment, and ask, What ¢s the higher education? 
What is the very highest education of which a human be- 
ing is susceptible? Without abating one iota from the 
claims of the intellect, it cannot be questioned in a broad, 
philosophic view, however it may be by the sciolist, that the 
moral nature makes paramount demands on all our institu- 
tions and systems of learning. With enlarged conceptions 
of man, his capacities, his position, and his destiny, we are 
forced to the conclusion, that the religious element may, 
under no circumstances, be neglected or disparaged. 

But if this be so, it gives a new aspect, in the first place, 
to the general subject of a true intellectual culture. The 
mind cannot receive its highest development except when 
trained with reference to that part of human nature that is 
higher than itself, It is the function of every institution of 
learning, so to arrange its studies that they shall all har- 
monize with the co-ordinate culture of the still higher, that is, 
the moral nature. And every teacher is bound so to conduct 
his special department that it shall not overshadow the spirit- 
ual capacities. 

These remarks open a very large subject, one whose just 
treatment requires a volume instead of a brief essay. With- 
out entering this wide field, I wish only at present to start 
from the above position as a postulate. I shall take it for 
granted, confining the remarks that follow to one class of 
our educational institutions, the college, that science is not to 
assume the subordination of religion, nor yet the intellect to 
be so trained or furnished as to leave the moral character in 
a disregard, either real or apparent, Of course we cannot 
require every teacher of the abstract sciences to introduce 
formally moral topics into his department. Yet we may rea- 
sonably expect that the manuals he recommends, and his 
own teachings, will never conflict with the demands of the 
student’s higher nature. And we may rationally look, in the 
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school, college, and university, for a constant recognition of 
the supremacy of the religious nature. An allusion to this 
nature ought never to be received as an intrusion on the 
proper studies of the institution. On the contrary, an obvi- 
ous and studied avoidance of all such allusions may some- 
times be construed into a dereliction of duty. 

It has been well said that all life is moral ; it is eminently 
true that, in one important sense, all college life is moral, 
‘that is, has moral bearings. It involves on the part, both of 
teacher and student, lecturer and listener, and in the strictest — 
private relations and personal influences, a continuous effect, 
either for good or evil, upon the character and conduct of 
those thus brought together. I recollect well, in my college 
experience, professors and tutors whose whole influence was 
pure and elevating. And I recall, too, classmates, to associ- 
ate with whom was a tonic to one’s highest nature. 

Can we ever forget the devoted and saintly Dr. Popkin? 
For eighteen years he was connected with Harvard College 
as instructor and lecturer in the Greek language and litera- 
ture. He had his peculiarities ; and his single life made him 
somewhat eccentric in his habits and manners. Yet how we 
all respected and loved him; and how thoroughly conscien- 
tious he was! Many anecdotes are told of him. He was 
once called to preach, with very short notice, in the college 
chapel. This disturbed him much. “I had not time,” said 
he, in speaking of it, “to gather up my soul.” So artless 
was he, that some students took advantage of him. Being 
somewhat deaf, a wag in one of the classes, when asked by 
him one day in history, “Who was the fourth king of 
France?” answered with a sound that might be construed 
into a variety of names, but contained in reality none. “I 
am a little deaf,” said the innocent doctor, “but I believe you 
are right.” When we parted with him finally, at the close of 
our last recitation in the Junior year, he simply said, “I wish 
you all well.” But those words had to us a world of meaning. 
So just and impartial had he been, so considerate and kind 
to every one in the class, that this brief benediction was to 
us full of soul and sincerity. 
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I recall, too, at this point, with deep pleasure, the gracious 
and ever-faithful Farrar. It was said he had spent ten years 
in the basement under Harvard Hall in experiments on Nat- 
ural Philosophy. His nerves were evidently somewhat dis- 
ordered ; and this rendered him excitable and quick in 
expression. But not only did we esteem him the prince of 
lecturers, we felt assured also that the basis of his character 
was sound and pure. His refined manners led us to call him 
“the gentleman ;” and he was in the best sense a thoroughly 
Christian gentleman. Strict, it is true, in discipline, and 
exact in the required recitation, we still felt that he was our 
friend. Although severe toward those who attempted any 
guile in connection with the lesson, or were idle or negligent, 
he was fair, honorable, and frank towards every one. His 
intense application impaired his health at one period, and his 
religious nature, which was uniformly manifest, was then ex- 
pressed by the “note” which was read before the prayer on 
the Sunday after his return from a tour in Europe, giving 
thanks “for his safe return in health.” This practice was 
not then uncommon ; I remember a note read at the request 
of one of the classes on the death of a classmate. 

Among the opportunities afforded by college life should be 
ranked that of intercourse with the families of the officers of 
instruction and government. In former days the acquain- 
tance between the students and the professors was confined 
almost entirely to the recitation-room. There was a kind of 
jealousy created even by a student’s stopping after the class 
for conversation with the instructor. He exposed himself 
to the odious reputation of “fishing” for favors, So com- 
pletely were the students excluded from the society of Cam- 
bridge, that their manners were often stiff and uncouth. 
They were trained to be literary cenobites; and it was re- 
garded by many outsiders as sufficient cause for exclusion 
from company that one was “a student.” If, an individual, 
after graduation, remained in the Divinity or Law School, he 
might then venture into society ; and it was thought proper, 
on the part of the college officers, to extend their hospitali- 
ties to such as had received a degree. I recollect a classmate 
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who told mé, so unaccustomed had he becoime fo society in all 
his years at college, that, although, while a resident for the 
study of his profession in the town, he was invited occasion- 
ally into company, “it was harder to spend ah evening out 
than to study the hardest lesson.” 

One of the perils of college life, as it was then conducted, 
was its tendency to monasticism: Excluded by necessity 
from female society while pursuing our studies, we spent four 
years of the most decisively forming period of life in a prac- 
tically social exclusion. Vacations alone gave an oppor- 
tunity to meet the opposite sex; and, such was the force of 
habit, that many of us then, accustomed for the long term to 
the unrestraint of student companionship, were too diffident 
to seek general society and submit ourselves to its restric- 
tions and proprieties. At Harvard, less than at some other 
institutions, less certainly than at Yale, was anything done in 
the community of the town to counteract this great evil. In- 
vitations to a party or even a social visit were rare excep- 
tions. A lack of the wholesome stimulus to our better nature 
afforded by a broad association with the world at large, led 
not a few to seek excitements in the indulgénce of the lower 
appetites, and decoyed some into the snares of intemper- 
ance. 

The tendency of college life is to become provincial, abnor- 
mal, narrow, and unnatural. The student has his peculiar 
dialect ; and, when he goes into society, if he is not awk- 
wardly silent, he betrays his daily habits by using words that 
in others would be called vulgarisms, such as “ screw,” “dead 
set,” “miss,” “a dig,” “a fish,” “joke,” “grind,” &c. College 
officers are often named by titles and epithets the mean- 
ing of which none but the initiated could imagine. Of one 
thing others would think they were certain, that every profes- 
sor, tutor, and assistant was venerable for his age. “Old Pop,” 
“Qld Sykes,” &c., led one to think of gray hairs and trem- 
bling limbs, while some of our instructors had not yet reached 
the meridian of life. 

The present age is absorbed in questions touching the true 
position and relations of woman. It is not easy to decide 
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some points now up for debate in this connection. But my 
own recollections of college life lead me to ask whether the 
dangers of admitting both sexes to all our institutions of 
learning, whether high or low, can be greater than their 
monasticism in past days. After an experience of some 
twenty years on various college committees, and of twelve 
years as member of various school committees, in which the 
subject of the separation of the sexes and of mixed schools 
was fully tested by discussion, and by experiment in both 
methods, I do not hesitate to say, in this age of experiments 
it seems to me worth while to try the experiment of admitting 
both sexes, gradually and with judicious guards and restric- 
tions, to our higher seminaries of learning. I believe the 
intellect of man, young or middle-aged, would be benefited 
by the competition, and that the mind of woman would ex- 
hibit, under this liberal culture, powers of which we now see 
only gleams in the narrow sphere where she is usually edu- 
cated. And for the character, it would be strange indeed if 
any moral evils came from this course greater than those 
inseparable from the exclusive system now prevalent. Would 
conversation be no purer in the daily presence of woman? 
Would the manners of our young men fail to improve under 
her subduing and ameliorating influence? Is imagination a 
less fertile source of pollution than a free, courteous, and con- 
stant intercourse between the sexes? If these things are so, 
then Providence has committed a great error in placing the 
boy and girl side by side in the family. And then, contrary 
to that beautiful harmony and consistency which pervades all 
His other arrangements, He has failed of success in not build- 
ing with His own hand the monastery and the nunnery at 
every turn of life’s great road. 

I anticipate, beside moral remonstrances, the old objec- 
tion, “Woman has not the capacity for the severe studies of 
the college.” In my own youth I knew repeated instances of 
young ladies who actually completed the whole course of col- 
lege studies, in academies and elsewhere. And at this day 
we have Antioch and Vassar colleges at least, that have put 
this question at rest by opening their doors to woman, and 
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with the happiest results. Lombard University, in Illinois, 
has, for nineteen years, educated sons and daughters togeth- 
er. And the testimony is, that the standard of scholarship has 
never been lowered by this practice. On the contrary, while 
young men are incited to greater effort by the presence of 
ladies, the young women have succeeded in “the most diffi- 
cult studies of a collegiate course. In logic, the calculus, and 
the most difficult Greek, their scholarship does not fall below 
that of the young men.” 

We live, happily, in an age of increased cofidence in hu- 
manity. Without entering on any rash experiment, may we 
not put sufficient faith in the female character, to give this 
sex all the opportunities they desire for the most liberal edu- 
cation? Is it not safe to make an appeal to our young men, 
to those honorable sentiments and generous qualities which 
mark their period of life? May we not trust something to 
their higher nature, and bring them, wherever it is practi- 
cable, into a free and broad companionship of study? Can 
we acquit ourselves of all narrowness, and prejudice, and 
pride of sex, if we determinately and forever exclude them 
from every university and college we can control? My voice 
is for the largest liberty — subject to those checks we impose 
on the other sex—the largest liberty they may desire and 
can improve in all our institutions of learning. Begin by 
giving the sexes common lessons together in the Primary 
School, and continue the system on and up through every 
grade of instruction, until they are honorable competitors in 
the university. 

I have alluded to the influence of vacations. They may 
do much for the student, if wisely arranged and well em- 
ployed. They should not be so long as to enervate the mind, 
or create a relish for pursuits alien from those of college life. 
I remember our winter vacation — seven dreary weeks mid- 
winter — at a season, too, most fit for study. It was designed 
to accommodate those who wished to teach school at that 
time. But these were always a minority ; and to the rest of 
the class, this protracted interruption of study proved a seri- 
ous loss, Is there not danger, however, in giving nearly the 
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entire summer and early autumn to one continuous vacation ? 
While to some it is acceptable, as affording time for a voy- 
age, or a prolonged journey, many students speak of it as an 
actual burden. To the majority, while it gives scope for the 
joys of home intercourse, and may thus do much to purify 
and strengthen the higher nature, it has attendant evils. 
Let us give a fair trial to the experiment; and, looking to 
the good of the students, as well as to the convenience of the 
instructors, accept the result which time shall justify. 

In some of our higher institutions of learning there is a 
deplorable neglect of the fine arts. Science is now in the 
ascendency ; and this position may be retained, but it should 
not be so to the exclusion of esthetic culture. There is a trin- 
ity of the true, the good, and the beautiful. By what author- 
ity do any of our universities disparage the last in this three- 
fold union? Time was when that took the precedence in an 
estimate of the branches of good learning. We have now 
an “ Academy of arts and sciences,” the arts being placed 
first. In my college life almost nothing was done to foster 
an interest in the fine arts. True, the Hon. Theodore Lyman 
did present to the institution a celebrated Panorama of Ath- 
ens. But, the college being too poor to erect a building 
for its preservation, an attempt was made to raise funds else- 
where for that purpose. This effort failing, Prof. Edward 
Everett gave a lecture in aid of that object. This also was 
unsuccessful ; and, while the work was being still delayed, 
the Panorama was placed in a small structure which took fire 
and this valuable work of art was destroyed. Count Rumford 
left a bequest in this direction to the college about 1815; but 
it was confined, unhappily, to “the improvement of the useful 
arts.” The culture of a taste for the fine arts was almost 
an unknown thing during that period at Harvard. We had, it 
is true, a “ Pierian Society,” for the culture of instrumental 
music ; and its performances were highly gratifying. But, if 
we pass by an uncertain choir in the chapel on Sundays, and 
the songs of the students, which, in my day, were not “ excel- 
sior,” either in poetry or musical utterance, the province of 
art was rarely entered by the mass of students. Whether 
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the charge be true, let the world judge ; but, it is said, in the 
- department of architecture, no place has, from age to age, 
exhibited more flagrant violations of its principles than ours, 
the highest of the literary institutions of the land. 

This should not be; a college ought not to aim at produ- 
cing gigantic intellects alone; it should produce men, whole 
men, those developed in the beautiful, no less than the good 
and the true. Students should be trained in the finer feel- 
ings, as well as the stronger traits of mind; they should be 
educated in everything that encourages a character both 
strong and refined. Good conversation, correct manners, 
propriety of deportment, should pervade the lecture room, 
the dormitory, and the table. These accomplishments may 
not be left to accident, but belong, indirectly at least, to the 
care of the officers and teachers of every institution for cul- 
ture, however high. 

It is pleasant to know that Boston is to have an art mu- 
seum. We trust it will shed its select influences over our 
beloved Harvard. But why should she not have her own 
museum of fine arts? We are all indebted to the new Pres- 
ident, as in so many other respects, so for tasteful improve- 
ments in the once bare and bald college grounds. Let 
his spirit be seconded by the erection of buildings within 
those walls constructed on the true principles of architecture. 
Everything on which the student’s eye daily rests should 
tend to educate him in the love of the beautiful. While the 
gymnasium trains his body, let not his better nature be neg- 
lected. If we encourage the boat and the base-ball club, let 
us see to it that to physical energy he adds each genuine 
accomplishment of his higher nature. 

We may well consider, meanwhile, that good taste is an 
ally of virtue. Coarseness has no natural affinity with moral 
excellence, but the contrary. In all ages art has received aid 
from, and found its highest and purest expression in, religion. 
The cathedral has given us some of our finest works in the 
realms of architecture and painting. Many of the old mas- 
ters were as good Christians as they were artists. If science, 
as I believe, in its legitimate sphere, is the friend of religion, 
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so is art. It is a favorable augury for our college that it has 
at length appointed an instructor in music ; and wisely have 
the present government placed music among the elective 
studies. We are glad to hear that this branch is already 
selected by many students. The success the past winter of 
the course of lectures on this art by our eminent instructor is 
a good omen for the future. Music, divorced, as it will thus 
be, from places and associations of doubtful purity, will dis- 
charge its high function as a renovator and sustainer of true 
moral excellence. The mind will be elevated, and the heart 
made better by this welcome fellowship. 

The omission would be unjustifiable did I not speak of the 
general reading of the student as a department of the higher 
education. Some of my class, myself among the number, 
would acknowledge our indebtedness to personal friends, 
both among the college instructors and judicious classmates, 
for important aid in the direction of our reading. But how 
many are left to chance alone in this matter. They read 
whatever they can find in the college library, or in those of 
the various students’ societies, that is recommended by its 
newness. I remember a librarian who once said to me, “I 
did up all my reading of English books while I was in col- 
lege.” Did this promiscuous and multifarious devourer of 
books act wisely? Or is it well for the student to seize every 
novel that appears, for the sake of giving the first opinion 
upon it? Better wait— mind, heart, and character put in 
this earnest plea — better wait till each book has stood the 
test of others, who, like the wine-testers in the cellars of 
London, make it their vocation to taste and try the quality of 
each new production. “Read much, but few books,” is a 
maxim as useful in the nineteenth century as it was when 
first promulgated. 

The selection of books and the time to be devoted to them, 
indeed the whole subject of college reading, is worthy of much 
thought. Why have we not a professorship for this special 
work? Is it right to leave so important a matter to mere © 
accident, or to caprice? Shall the student follow instinct 
alone in his reading? For some it may be safe; there are 
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those who tell us, “the college library was their best educa- 
tor while at Harvard.” And we owe to this habit of self- 
chosen reading, occasionally a splendid result, like those of 
Greenwood, the accomplished preacher of King’s Chapel, and 
Emerson, who thought more, it is said, of the library than the 
recitation or lecture room. The genius of a Walter Scott 
will master whole shelves of books, and feed luxuriously, and 
grow rich and wise by this omnivorous subsistence. But for 
us ordinary mortals it is a practice full of peril. It becomes 
the college student to seek out some Philip, who, when, with 
friendly voice, he shall ask, “ Understandest thou what thou 
readest?” can hear the modest reply, “How can I, except 
some man should guide me?” 





THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
BY J. T. BIXBY. 


As some pellucid spring from bounteous ground, 
Musically gurgling, ever dances up 

With constant gush, though feeding all around, 
Flows on the same and crowns its mossy cup, 

Or shade or sunshine, sparkles, sparkles still, 
By such bright glisten, lighting all the scene, — 

So doth thy bubbling mirth and rippling smile, 

O gladsome childhood, brighten every mien. 


Ah! if, as Arethusa, when she leapt 
Prone in the salty deep, and fierce Alpheus fled, 
Her virgin waters yet unmixed kept, 
As pure, as clear, as in her mountain bed, 
So o’er life’s bitter sea-bed, as we stray, 
We would keep sweet youth’s freshness, pass along 
Unstained by turbid wave, then would rough way 
But wake our fountain’s flow to cheerier song. 
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REPLY TO PROF. FOLSOM. 
BY E. H. SEARS 


It is a very great privilege to find a critic in a person of 
such rare candor and fine scholarship as Prof. Folsom, and I 
have read his article, “ Views of Christ’s Nature,” in reply to 
mine, “The Word Made Flesh,” with entire appreciation of its 
kind and liberal spirit. I supposed, however, when my article 
was printed, that the reader would readily see I had not done 
with the subject; and if my critic had read the two articles 
which followed before he wrote his, I presume he would have 
seen that much of his criticism was not ad rem, and did not 
hit me at all. As it is, however, I am very glad he wrote it, 
for it affords an excellent opportunity for the further unfold- 
ing of a subject which I think lies at the heart of Christian- 
ity. Let me begin with a few postulates which may be 
necessary to its clearer elucidation. 

First, then, we say that God in his infinitude is unrevealed 
and unrevealable. For to be revealed there must be some 
other intelligence to whom he is revealed. But all other intel- 
ligences but his are created and finite, and to say that he could 
be revealed in the finite in his own absoluteness would be to 
say that the finite could transcend and include the infinite. 
This, I trust, is very plain. 

Nevertheless, it pertains to the very nature of God to lavish 
the glory of his perfections upon others. To suppose him to 
be included only within himself would be to suppose he is 
not God. For he is infinite goodness, and therefore imparts 
the good and the bliss which comes of it to created and 
finite natures. 

Here we come at once toa distinction in the Divine Be- 
ing. We distinguish God in his absoluteness from God ? he 
reveals himself. God as revealed is never synonymous with 
God the infinite. One is the forthgoing from the other and 
ever derived from it. One is the underived Divine Original ; 
the other is the Divine eternally proceeding from it. One is 
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God as absolute, the other is‘God speaking or in the act of 
self-revelation. One is the Infinite Father or Source, the 
other is that by which his personal attributes are envisaged 
towards his creatures, or, as we may say, humanized towards 
the children of his love and brought into personal relations 
with them. 

I suppose it inevitable by the laws of speech, certainly of 
oriental speech, that God under this twofold designation will 
be spoken of as two personalities ; for we cannot approach 
him on the side of the absolute, but only as he comes into 
personal relations with us and is humanized to our finite 
conceptions. Hence, the ante-Nicene theologers say, “very 
God, of very God.” But they do not mean by this that there 
are two Gods. They mean that God as revealed is verily the 
Divine forthgoing, that the Divine Essence is continuous in 
it and not broken off therefrom and made finite and corrupti- 


ble. 
We open the New Testament, and we are met at once with 


this same twofold designation. God as absolute, the Infi- 
nite Father and Original, no man hath seen nor can see. 
He cannot be seen by the mind even; for, as absolute only, 
he is not even an object of thought. But God as revealed is 
the Divine Logos. That means simply, as I read it, God 
speaking, or in the act of self-disclosure. 

I agree perfectly with Prof. Folsom that the Logos in the 
proem, and in the New Testament elsewhere, and in Philo as 
well, is personified. It is spoken of, that is, as if it had a per- 
sonality distinct from God and could even hold colloquies 
with him. Again, it is called, as in Philo, “The Son of God ;” 
or again, “The only begotten of the Father ;” or again, by 
Paul, “The image of the invisible God, the first born of the 
whole creation.” But we shall err greatly, I think, if merely 
because the Word is personified we sink the whole and freeze 
it down into one of old Hugh Blair's figures of speech. It 
is also regarded as hypostatized, never as an abstract noun, 
such as “virtue” or “courage,” never as a man’s word which 
can be broken off and remain without, discreted from him. 
The divine substance is continuous in it and indivisible from 
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it, as a column of light out of the solar abyss can never be 
broken off from the sun, but is the continuous forthgoing of 
the solar life arid fire, and bears with it the unchanging image 
of its unfathomed source. Hence the Logos is never spoken 
of as made, or as begitining in time, but always as born or 
as begotten; not born once on a time, but always; as if it 
were an eternal sonship issuing from the depths of an eternal 
Fatherhood, and bringing the wealth of its love and wisdom 
forth to finite view. Hence John says the Word was “in the 
beginning with God,” and nothing was made without it ; yea, 
that God was the Word, as if it were his very nature to be 
revealed, and could not be God except as God speaking. 

And the Word was incarnate in Jesus Christ, and his name 
and “ Son of God” and “Son of Man” become with it equiv- 
alent terms. Impeach the record if you can, as the Free 
Religionists consistently try to do. But it has a wonderful 
coherence ; and if any one can read of the birth of Christ as 
given jointly by Luke and John,—the former endorsed by 
the latter, as I think I show elsewhere, —the claims and 
works of Christ, his resurrection and ascension and second 
coming in the Paraclete — and say the Word is only an ab- 
stract term personified, he will make language more flexible 
than I can. . 

I do not know how far I differ from Prof. Folsom in our 
theological views of Christ, or whether any at all, but we 
differ greatly in our exegesis ; and I proceed to an examina- 
tion of his criticism, commencing with John viii. 58. “ Be- 
fore Abraham was I am.” It does not help us onward a 
single step to render “I am he,” or “I am the Christ.” The 
question returns just the same, Who was 4e ? and what claims 
had he been making? And to say they were only of a man 
sent as the prophets were is a simple begging of the question. 

What claims had he now made which called forth the accu- 
sations of the Jews? Mr. Folsom says there is no charge of 
blasphemy connected with them at all, but only Sabbath- 
breaking.’ He will see if he reads again that he is greatly 
mistaken. Jesus had called God zs Father, that is, his 
Father in some exclusive sense. “Therefore the Jews sought 
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the more to kill him, because he ot on/y had broken the Sab- 
bath, but said that God was his Father, putting himself on an 
equality with God” (John v. 18). Instead of retracting his 
words, he goes on in the same strain with greater emphasis 
and in his own majestic eloquence. He claims divine honors 
for “the Son,” because the Father “showeth him all things 
that himself doeth,” and ‘is to show still more wonderful 
things. He “hath committed all judgment unto the Son, 
that all men should honor the Son even as they honor the 
Father.” Then he goes on to declare that “the Son” is 
to raise the dead, ending with the annunciation of which 
Paley said that, if standing alone, it warranted all the splen- 
did apparatus of miracle and revelation: “ Marvel not at this, 
for the hour is coming when all that are in the grave shall 
hear his voice and shall come forth; they that have done 
good to the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil 
to the resurrection of damnation.” Such were the claims 
that excited the Jews to the charge of blasphemy; and the 
charge is so hot and pressing that Jesus cannot remain in 
Jerusalem, but retires to Galilee. But the words rankle in 
the Jewish mind, and the charge comes up again when he 
returns to the capital or when the cavilers seek him in Galilee. 
He tells them, however, “I came down from heaven,’ in such 
connection that they understand him to assert a super-mun- 
dane existence. They murmured, “Is not this Jesus the son 
of Joseph whose father and mother we know? How is it, then, 
that he saith, I came down from heaven?” But he goes on as- 
serting the same thing with new emphasis: “I am the bread 
which came down from heaven ;” and he so identifies himself 
with it that he tells them they must eat him if they would 
live. And when they grovel in the letter he says to them, 
“Does this offend you? What then if ye shall» see the Son 
of man ascending up where he was before?” 

Subsequently, when he uses similar language, the same 
charge of blasphemy comes up again. He tells them, “As 
the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father;” and “I 
and my Father are one.” And they take up stones again to 
stone him, saying it is for blasphemy, “and because thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God” (x. 15, 30). 
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Turn to the scene in chapter eight. There again he tells 
them, “I am from above,” and “ Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day.” Then they say unto him, “Thou art not yet fifty years 
old; and hast thou seen Abraham?” which means plainly, 
you must have lived before Abraham lived to make good 
your claim. Jesus replies, “Before Abraham was, I am,” or, 
as Dr. Noyes renders, “From before Abraham was, I have 
been,” which means, if the answer has any pertinence, “I 
have lived before Abraham lived, and my claim is good.” 

Prof. Folsom thinks this “solemnly declares the divine 
purpose, as well before the world as before the time of Abra- 
ham,” of Christ’s mission to mankind. Indeed! And could 
not the Jews just as solemnly declare the divine purpose 
before the world and from all eternity to make Abraham the 
father of the Jewish people and the man out of whose loins 
the Christ was to appear? With all deference to the render- 
ing of so fine a scholar, I must say that, if the Jews with their 
idea of the Christ as only a temporal prince had only under- 
stood him as asserting the pre-existing divine purpose in the 
declaration, “ Before Abraham was, I am,” I think even they 
would hardly have called it blasphemy, and if sensitive gram- 
marians from the school of Hillel, would have been much more 
likely to have stoned him for uttering platitudes in violation of 
the laws of grammar rather than the law of Moses. So far from 
meeting the erigentia loci, I think such a rendering meets no 
exigency whatever. In the very structure of the sentence 
and the choice of words we find somewhat exceptional which 
such rendering does not explain. No reason appears why 
eimt, I am, should be put in antithesis with genesthat, Abra- 
ham came into being; no reason why the present tense 
should be used as expressing continuous existence, instead of 
the past tense as of a thing accomplished. No reason appears 
for the charge of blasphemy, and why pre-existence as the 
Jews had understood it should not have been directly denied. 

Mr. Folsom says that the interpretation I give is the most 
“arbitrary” of all the “forced constructions” to be met with 
in the whole history of doctrine. Curious it is that this is 
just what a majority of the best scholars and a long list of 
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them say of his. He is the very best authority as to what 
Prof. Stuart said to his class; but here is a work got out 
under Prof. Stuart’s auspices, and highly recommended by 
him to theological students, “ Bloomfield’s Greek Testament 
with Notes,” in which, having cited the interpretation adopted 
by Mr. Folsom, the commentator says, “It is perhaps the 
most far-fetched and frigid ever broached even in ‘hat 
school,” meaning the Socinian, and refers to the “ unanswer- 
able refutation” of it given by four eminent scholars. 

Look next, for a moment, at “ the pertinent illustration” in 
the stanza of Charles Wesley, who is thought to have asserted 
a pre-existence like that of Christ. 

“From Fehovah I came, 


For his glory I am, 
And to him I will singing return.” 


Now if my critic was to meet my argument fully and 
squarely, he should not have taken a single passage out of its 


relations and pointed out a feeble analogy between that and 
Charles Wesley’s stanza. He should have taken the em- 
phatic texts as I cited them and shown that, in like connec- 
tion; they would be proper language on the lips of Charles 
Wesley or of any sage, poet, or prophet whatever. Suppose 
Charles Wesley had said and reiterated that he came down 
from heaven, and when his friends “ murmured,” had rejoined, 
“Doth this offend you? what if ye shall see Charles Wesley 
ascending up where he was before?” Suppose he had said 
that al! men should honor Charles Wesley as they honor 
God, because at Charles Wesley’s voice all that are in their 
graves shall come forth te life or condemnation. Suppose 
that after this, when about leaving the world, he had prayed, 
“Now, Father, glorify thou me with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.” And again, “ Thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world.” TI rather think 
Charles Wesley’s friends would have touched their foreheads 
and murmured, “ Delirious.” But we have not yet the whole 
case. Suppose, after Charles Wesley’s death, his friends were 
pondering as to “where he was before,” or the place of his 
thitherward, and they say he appears to them from above, his 
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countenance as the sun shining in his strength, and says, “I 
am the First and the Last, the Beginning and the End,” and 
“T hold the keys of hades and death.” Or again, Go and 
baptize all nations in the name of the Father and of Charles 
Wesley and of the Holy Ghost.” I think the world would 
have put down Charles Wesley’s friends as delirious also. 

I submit that these passages, and a great many others 
with them, belong to an indissololuble congeries that interpret 
each other, and to take out one of the less emphatic and put 
it into remote analogy with somebody’s figures of speech 
proves nothing at all. And the same remark applies to the 
quotation of the words, “Come unto me for I am meek and 
lowly in heart,” divorcing the passage from what precedes, — 
“No man knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth 
any man the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son 
shall reveal him.” Did Gamaliel even ever say that of him- 
self, and if he had said it, would not the Jews have scourged 
him from the synagogue? 

But to explain these passages Mr. Folsom quotes from 
another class as interpreting them. “The Father that dwell- 
eth in me, he doeth the works.” And he might have ex- 
tended his citations much farther. “The words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of myself.” “I judge no man.” “I 
judge him not, but the word that I have spoken shall judge 
him at the last day.” These passages, says my excellent 
friend and critic, I have totally omitted in a “trance-like 
gaze” of the imagination,— when the truth is I had quoted 
them and put them in as the golden key of interpretation 
and as a full explanation of all the egoism of the Johannean 
writings. They prove continually, as I tried to show, that the 
mere man Jesus Christ never says these things of himself, and 
that he rebuts all their charges of blasphemy by constantly 
reminding them that they are said by God who dwelleth in 
him. They refer us continually to the postulate of the proem, 
that God is the Word and the Word is incarnate in Christ, 
an¢ that the disciples beheld his glory. Christ as the finite 
suffering child of Mary takes himself clean out of the way 
that the Divine Logos. may have unobscured and emphatic 
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forthgoing ; and the truth of the Proem — the golden Proem, 
as Chrysostom called it — carried through as the interpreter 
of the Johannean writings, yea of the whole New Testament, 
makes a continuous line of light. But the whole stress of 
my argument lay in the fact that Jesus says these things as 
nobody else could say them, says them in !anguage which on 
the lips of sage or prophet would be insufferable, says them 
speaking in the first person or in the third person as refer- 
ring to himself, and therefore that something more than pro- — 
phetic inspiration is claimed by him, even such a union of 
natures, the divine and the human, as the primitive church 
believed, and which makes the Christ the impersonation of 
the Divine Logos as “God with us” for the light and re- 
demption of the world. This was the argument for the 
Logos doctrine. And I do not see that my friend has 
touched it or even come within a thousand miles of it; and 
if “e cannot touch it I must hold it to be unassailable. 

Turn to the Apocalypse. Here “the Son of man” appears, 
as already shown, “The Alpha and Omega, the First and 
the Last, the Beginning and the End,” and as holding 
the keys of hades and death; predicates applicable to God 
alone, for just before God is so revealed, —“the Alpha 
and Omega, the Beginning and End, which is and which 
was and which is to come,—the Almighty.” My friend 
very prudently does not quote the passages which I cited, 
but speaks of “the reverence due to sovereigns and proph- 
ets” as the kind of worship described. I will cite the pas- 
sage again: “And I beheld and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne itself, and the creatures 
and the elders, and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand and thousands of thousands ; saying with 
aloud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power and riches and wisdom and strength and honor and 
glory and blessing. And every creature which is in heaven 
and on the earth and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing and 
honor and gi ry and power be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne and unto the Lamb forever and ever. And the four 
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and twenty elders fell down and worshiped him that liveth 
forever and ever.” And again in a following chapter we 
read of the redeemed, “ They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them nor any 
heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them.” 

And this is the kind of worship we pay to sovereigns and 
magistrates! And Mr. Folsom’s language implies that it is 
all right and proper to render it to a finite being, placed not 
only on the throne of God, but “in the midst of the throne.” 
And what is one of the reasons he gives? Why, Dr. Chan- 
ning and other worthy people did the same, and to call it 
idolatrous would be a reflection upon them. I do not know 
how Dr. Channing and the rest regarded the Apocalypse, or 
whether they regarded it as a canonical book; and, if I did 
know, their opinions as such would not control my judgment, 
any more than those of a long row of scholars and saints 
reaching all the way from Justin to Neander. How John | 
himself was taught to regard such worship as paid not 
merely to sovereigns and magistrates, but to one of the 
angels. of heaven of large commission, he has told us, for 
when he fell down to worship before the feet of the angel he 
was promptly rebuked: “See thou do it not, for I am thy 
fellow-servant and of thy brethren the prophets. Worship 
God.” 

I can worship neither “sovereign” nor “prophet” nor 
archangel, nor any created being whatever placed on the 
throne of God, and “in the midst of the throne,” and my 
conviction is still the same, that if Christianity dem&nds this 
of me it is as gross a system of idolatry as can be found 
among the religions of the earth, The Greeks who wor- 
shiped Apollo under Zeus the Supreme did not put their 
sub-deity so high as this; did not make 42m the Alpha and 
Omega, the Beginning and the Ending, the First and the 
Last. No: I believe all this worship is rendered to the 
Logos of God who appeared in the Son of man; to God 
speaking or humanized to our finite conceptions and deepest 
spiritual needs. It is the Logos which was in the beginning 
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DR. GANNETT. 


WE were prevented by ill health from preparing at the 
proper time such a notice of this dear and honored friend as 
his character, his services, and the place which he held in 
our affections, in our religious body, and in the whole com- 
munity, seemed to us to demand. His death has taken our 
thoughts back to our earliest acquaintance with Unitarian 
ministers, and has brought up so vividly before us the be- 
loved and saintly forms of those who were associated with 
him from the time of his ordination that we have wished to 
include them also in our notice of him. For, though no man 
was more independent in ‘his .opinions, or could stand’ alone 
more firmly than he when his reason and conscience required 
him to take a position in which he could not have the sym- 
pathy of his brethren, yet he did not love to be separated 
from them. He gladly acknowledged his obligations to them. 
In his great humility he looked up lovingly and admiringly 
to men who were by no means equal to himself. He was of 
a most social and friendly nature. He was not one who 
loved to eat his morsel alone. He delighted to have his 
friends with him singly or in groups—the more the better. 
And he was, all his life long, profoundly interested in the 
cause of Liberal Christianity. In giving a slight sketch, as 
we hope to do in our next number, of the movement which 
resulted in the separation of the two great branches of the 
Congregational Church here in Massachusetts, and especially 
in bringing before our readers the distinguished men who wel- 
comed him into the ministry and who through years of earnest 
labor in his society shared each other’s anxieties and hopes, 
we are sure that we shall be doing that which would give him 
far greater satisfaction than if we should devote all our space 
exclusively to him. We love to think of them, as we knew 
them once in their goodly fellowship here, and we love to 
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think of them as they are there now “in solemn troops and 
sweet -societies,” with so few of their number — beloved and 
honored ones —still left behind.: We are sorry to have de- 
ferred our article so long. But many touching and beautiful 
notices have been published. The dreadful disaster by which 
his earthly life was brought to a sudden and violent close 
shocked, benumbed, and paralyzed our feelings for a time. 
Three months will only clear up our atmosphere, remove to 
a distance the disturbing elements, and bring back the nat- 
ural features of our friend as he appeared to us in his daily 
life and conversation. 


THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


This has been the great sensation and the great event of 
the season. In 1840, we passed through the village of Chi- 
cago, which contained then rather more than five thousand 
inhabitants. After an absence of thirty-one years we visited 
it again four months ago, and witnessed the wonderful crea- 
tion which had been wrought within that comparatively short 


interval of ‘time. We saw streets of massive and ‘imposing 
structures reaching apparently to any extent one behind an- 
other. But the friend who was with us intimated that though 
all this was real and substantial and almost marvelous in so 
new a city, yet going back a little way in any direction we 
should find buildings of a very different order. Among them, 
we suppose, were the combustible materials, heaped up so 
near, and in form and magnitude so admirably fitted for burn- 
ing, that when they were once ignited, under the pressure 
of a violent wind, fire-proof buildings went down like card 
houses in the flames before them. But though the accumu- 
lated fortunes of years have been swept away, the indomita- 
ble energy, the forces of mind and character which built up 
the city once still remain, and they will build it up again. 
Wonderful indeed has been the enterprise of the Chicago 
people, wonderful the skill, the foresight, the fertility of re- 
sources, the faculty of adapting means to ends, the power of 
appreciating all the forces, material, zesthetic, social, and 
moral, which are needed in order to build up and secure a 
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great city. They did not underrate their advantages, nor the 
greatness of what they had already accomplished. Neither 
did they underrate the magnitude of the work before them, 
nor shrink from the task and the outlay which were needed in 
order to provide for the future well-being of their city. The 
most imposing buildings that we saw in all western towns 
and villages were the schoolhouses. In Chicago, more than 
anywhere else, the most liberal provision has been made for 
the education of the young. A great commercial city stood 
with one hand reaching out six hundred miles towards the 
west to gather in the harvests from fields of immeasurable fer- 
tility and extent, and with the other hand extended eastward 
to spread abroad among hungry millions the stores of food - 
which she had gathered. She clenched her hand firmly. 
She gathered in of the abundance of the land earnestly and 
eagerly. She loved to gatherin. But she has also dispensed 
liberally in every humane and generous enterprise. If she 
has sometimes been reproached with bragging a little too 
loudly of what she has done, we would say to those who thus 
reproach her, If you will do the deeds which she has done, 
we will forgive the brag. 

No people felt more secure in their prosperity than the cit- 
izens of Chicago. We knew of one on a visit here at the 
east where he formerly lived, who spoke of his home and his 
comfortable circumstances, and added that he felt no uneasi- 
ness about his property, tor the fire-department there was so 
admirably constituted that there could not be any serious loss 
by fire. And yet, almost before these words were spoken, his 
home and most of the earnings of a lifetime were laid in 
ashes. In words which James Freeman Clarke so aptly 
selected for his text the Sunday after the conflagration: 
“ Alas, alas! that great city, that was clothed in fine linen, 
and purple, and scarlet, decked with gold, and precious 
stones, and pearls! For in one hour so great riches is come 
to naught.” 

This great destruction of property furnishes a new and 
very striking illustration of the manner in which we are all 
united together. A hurricane in the Chinese seas, a war in 
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Turkey, or an earthquake on the coasts of Chili, causes 
mourning in New England, or destroys the fortunes of our 
friends in New York. A sad loss of property has fallen upon 
our brethren in Chicago; but it is a loss which they share 
with almost every rich city in the Northern States, Our 
neighbor in a small country town has lost several thousand 
dollars on articles of his manufucture, which were waiting for 
a sale in the burning city. Probably one-half the property 
consumed by the fire will directly or indirectly have to be 
paid for by persons living in other places. Wonderful the 
energy of these people who in so brief a time have built 
up a great city. Wonderful the capabilities and the fertility 
of resources which they have shown. But in order to accom- 
plish their work they have levied their contributions every- 
where, borrowing money wherever it could be drawn out by 
high rates of income and good securities. The gas-works, 
the water-works, great public improvements, churches, and 
railroads, costly warehouses, and schoolhouses, all got up 
and sustained primarily for the benefit of Chicago, were in 
no small measure owned, either directly or in the bonds and 
mortgages which were pledged in their behalf, by people liv- 
ing abroad. And so it is that the same conflagration which 
has made a hundred thousand people homeless there, is 
felt by a hundred thousand more in distant places, who are 
obliged to practice a closer economy, to do without their 
accustomed luxuries and comforts, or whose affluent homes 
will have to be given up, while some who a month ago were 
rich, or certainly well off, will through many a long year feel 
the pinch and pressure of their painfully altered condition. 
But there is another and brighter side. As the whole 
community are obliged to suffer together and thus show that 
they are all one body, so in the spontaneous alacrity with 
which hundreds of thousands rush forward with hands and 
arms and hearts full to the relief of the suffering, we are 
made to feel that in a yet higher sense we are one in spirit. 
If railroads and telegraphs separate us from one another, 
tempting members of the same neighborhood or household 
to live hundreds or thousands of miles apart, they also bind 
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us all together, so that what touches one thrills with electric 
sympathy through the whole land or across the sea, and causes 
us all to realize that we are still members one of another. 

In our strangely prosperous and sister city at the head of the 
great lakes, that which was a month ago a densely populated 
space as large as all of Boston north of Dover Street has, 
with the exception of one wooden dwelling-house, been swept 
as. bare of homes or places of business as the naked prairie. 
Tender women and children have been driven out, many with 
only their night clothing to shield them from the cold and 
rain. But warm hearts and helping hands have been ex- 
tended towards them. All that can be done for them in so 
vast a desolation will be done, and we who do it will be all 
the richer because of what we do. 

In the absorbing character of the loss at Chicago, we must 
not forget the wider loss of life and the more absolute desti- 
tion and destress, caused by the terrible conflagrations in 
northern Michigan, and Wisconsin, and in eastern Minnesota. 
The poor people who yet survive there have lost everything 
which they need to sustain them through the winter, and they 
have no rich neighbors to help them bear their losses. In 
Chicago every one who can work will at once find remunera- 
tive employment. But these poor people have no means of 
support through the coming winter while they are building up 
some make-shift of a home in that inclement region. Houses 
and harvests and cattle have been swept away in one indis- 
criminate ruin. A hundredth part of what is needed to re- 
lieve Chicago will make these people rich compared with what 
they now are. It cannot restore friends and neighbors and 
the lost ones of their own households, but it can save them 
from hunger and cold and the weary, hopeless feeling that no 
one cares for them in all this wide world which God has so 
richly blessed with his bounty. 


GEORGE PUTNAM, D.D. 


On Sunday, Oct. 1, Dr. Putnam, after an absence from his 
pulpit of six or seven months, preached again. We select 
a few passages from his sermon which we find in “The Bos- 
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ton Evening Traveler” of Oct. 2. Amid the general mania 
for traveling, they may give a little comfort to those whose 
duties or necessities keep them at home. He has been 
speaking of the almost universal homesickness which he 
found among our countrymen abroad, and goes on to say, — 


“For my part, I have visited many fine churches, grand old cathe- 
drals in London and Westminster, in Exeter and Salisbury,’ in 
Hereford, Ripon, Chester, and York, and I know not how many 
more, and I trust I was fitly impressed and elevated by the gran- 
deur and the beauty of them, and none the less from the fact that 
not one of them was so beautiful to my eyes, nor so truly for my 
heart the gate of heaven or the temple of the living God, shining 
with the beauty of his holiness, as this homely old Puritan meeting- 
house, where friends and kindred dwell. De not smile at this un- 
classic preference. Why, what would you have? Do you sup- 
pose that any mere genius of architecture, any amount or arrange- 
ment of carved stone or colored glass, can go so far to make a 
structure beautiful and impressive, as the forty years’ fond associa- 
tions and tender memories, and deep heart-experiences of a living 
soul? No: neither in me nor in you, nor in any but the shallowest 
and most frivolous of all that host of sight-seeing travelers. We 
will admire and enjoy whatever beautiful things we may see, in 
whatever far lands we may visit, and none the less because each 
heart knows for itself of a beauty that excelleth and a charm that 
neither the artist’s skill nor nature’s bounty can impart or invent. 
The soul of man is a greater power than any of the works of 
hnman hands; aye, than any of the material works of Almighty 
God. The soul, through its affections, is the great artist and won- 
der-worker in this world. It can put colors in its pictures of 
scenes and persons that a Titian new not of, cause the humblest 
dwelling to outshine the palaces of kings, and make the wilderness 
blossom as the rose. . . . So true it is that the father we go and the 
more we see of men and their works, and of nature and her varied 
scenery, the more desirable does the society to which we belong 
by the bonds of affection and habit seem to us, and the fairer the 
scenes we have left behind. We learn, what perhaps we sometimes 
forget or doubt here on the spot, that the place to which we belong, 
where we have taken root, where our appointed work and our nat- 
ural ties are and our purest affections centre, is for us the best and 
the happiest place in all the world. We learn that the true con- 
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tentment and enjoyment of life for us all are*here, and that the far- 
ther we go to seek them the farther we go from them. 


“¢QOh happiness ! how far we flee 
Thine own sweet face in search of thee!’” 


“ After we have seen the world’s most famous places and fairest 
scenes we become more convinced than ever that nature is nowhere 
grander in its workmanship, or more beautiful in its manifestation, 
or more melodious in its voices, than here over our heads and about 
our path. We find that the word of all truth, in science, in history, 
in religion and philosophy, comes to us here, if we will receive it, 
with all of the distinctness and power it can have anywhere, The 
old world has no oracles that can give new revelations of it. The 
world of moral wisdom and of upright, pure and noble living has 
as holy voices, as kindling inspirations, as splendid exemplifications 
close by as far away. The green graves of our own beloved here 
are as sacred as those we bend over in cloistered abbey or beneath 
cathedral domes, and whisper forth as hallowing words upon the lis- 
tening heart. Here breathe the gentle voices of consolation for 
our griefs, the music of the satisfying affections, the songs of con- 
tentment, and the anthems of religious peace and immortal hope. 

“Tf absence and distance impress this truth upon us anew and 
more deeply, and by the yearnings for home that attend them give 
a new warmth to the affections which they shall not wholly lose 
again, and add some strength to our vows of fidelity and duty 
which shall abide, then they have given us their highest benefits. 
Other benefits of travel are pleasant and good, this the supremest.” 

‘ 


THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION IN BALTIMORE. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church of this country is now 
holding its Triennial Convention in Baltimore. . It is a grave 
and able body of men, with grave and solemn interests to 
attend to.* Its influence for good is one which we gratefully 
recognize. It was never so much alive to its duties or accom- 
plishing so much as it now is. But it has its dangers. With 
the hankering on one side for the ritualistic forms, the pres- 
tige, and the authority of Rome, and the revulsion in the 
other extreme from doctrines which reason and the Scrip- 
tures alike repudiate, the Church itself has no easy task to 
mediate between the two. At the time of this writing, no 
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final action has been taken. But the regular Committees 
have made a report to meet the former difficulty by regulat- 
ing the posture of the priest in the different parts of the com- 
munion service, and the times when candles may be burned 
on the altar, and by specifying the sort of garments which 
he may be allowed to wear and how far they may be allowed 
to come ‘down towards the ankles. A grave subject for the 
legitimate successors of the Apostles, in solemn convention 
assembled, to deliberate upon and to decide! Imagine Paul 
the tent-maker to be in convocation with the other Apostles 
and elders of the Church in order to decide upon the form or 
position of the communion table, or the length of the cassock 
which Titus or Timothy should be allowed to wear. The 
other difficulty it is proposed to overcome by defining the 
meaning of the word “regenerate” in the baptismal service 
so as to relieve the scruples of conscientious priests like Mr. 
Cheney of Chicago. But what then will become of the 
equally conscientious scruples of the ritualists, who believe 
that the child is really regenerated and brought from a state 
of sin and death into a state of holiness and life by the act 
of baptism? Another proposition, not yet acted upon, is 
that all the contributions taken up in Episcopal churches for 
Chicago shall be confined in their distribution to the Episco- 
palians. Can anything be more narrow and unchristian than 
this? How about the contributions from all the rest of the 
world? Shall they be given to all the needy, whether Epis- 
copalian or not, and this church alone, receiving its full share 
of what others bestow, refuse to allow their destitute ones to 
partake of its bounty? We cannot think that the grand 
national outburst of charitable activity, in which we all 
rejoice, will be allowed to be so marred and disfigured by 
the action of any Christian body, and certainly not by so 
enlightened and respectable an association as that now 
assembled in Baltimore. 


EYES AND VACATIONS. 


A country correspondent informs us that it was a standing 
joke in his village during the whole month of September to 
II 
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bid a last farewell to the College Students whom they met 
here and there in the streets, and who seemed more than 
half-ashamed to be seen loitering around for a ¢hivd month. 

Our friend thinks that if the eye-doctors control matters 
at Cambridge, this throwing so much additional work upon 
long winter evenings and dusky winter afternoons attests that 
they have planned their work admirably, and that the net 
receipts of these occulists must be largely swelled. 

He adds that if these twelve months of summer and au- 
tumn vacation be designed to accommodate President and 
Professors, these worthy men have waxed more selfish than 
were their predecessors in the day of President Quincy and 
his compeers. 

Our correspondent may be too one-sided in his views, but 
he pleads earnestly for a restoration of the month of Septem- 
ber to the curriculum of study. 


FREE RELIGION AND IMMORTALITY. 


“The Advance” says, — 


“President Porter once remarked, speaking of the pantheist’s 
denial of a personal Lord and a supernatural revelation, that there 
is a certain tone of sadness pervading their writings which makes 
them seem like persons who might have just ‘come up from the 
funeral of the great God.’ We have often been reminded of the 
same thing, but particularly so in reading one of Mr. Abbot’s 
recent utterances in ‘The Index.’ Though science may have won- 
drous intimations respecting a future life, how sweet a true faith 
(could it only be) in Him who brought ‘life and immortality to 
light’ would be to one who says, — 

“*You know I do not dogmatize; you know I count it ill-fitting a great 
spirit to quarrel with nature’s laws, be they what they may. But in our 
utter inability to pierce the veil that hides the future, I hold it not pre- 
sumptuous to expect noble things of this noble universe we dwell in. 
Sooner or later every human career becomes tragic. But is it worthy of 
nature, or worthy of God (I care not what name is chosen to hide our 
ignorance, that human life shall be forever a tragedy? These homes of 
ours are frail as the shells that enclose the embryo bird; shall the great 
affections of the human soul perish unfledged? Shall nothing at last 
emerge with wings? Remind me of my ignorance as much as you will ; 
this I confess, for truth demands it. But expect me not to take delight 
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in drawing from my own ignorance auguries that dishonor the absolute 
wisdom patent on every page of nature’s book. No! If instructed at 
last that this life is all, it concerns my self-respect that I accept with for- 
titude the inevitable fate. But, until thus instructed beyond a doubt, it 
concerns my self-respect not to cherish the conceit that my human hope 
can be more magnificent than nature’s infinite possibilities ; not to fancy 
that my imagination can conceive a sublimer denouement to the drama 
of human existence than nature, with her boundless and unsuspected 
resources, can evolve in limitless time. I can understand full well how 
a great-souled man may unflinchingly, but sadly, acquiesce in what 
seems to him the disproof of immortality; but I cannot conceive how a 
great-souled man can exult in it. To be intelligent is a magnificent priv- 
ilege, is it not? Then to lose intelligence is to be degraded from a high 
function in the universe. Let it be far from us to rejoice at the thought 
of our possible degradation ! 

‘“When, therefore, I see a beautiful home shattered like a costly vase, 
whose very fragments are still fragrant with the divine perfume of the 
flowers it held, — when the spectacle of life’s drama ends with crushed 
and bleeding hearts, —I am impelled by the very artistic instinct within, 
if by no deeper stirring, to hope that this is but the ending of a scene, 
not the ending of the play. Life cannot be a tragedy at the last, unless 
the actors are nobler than the Author. The final outcome of spiritual 
being, shall it be death? The utter pathos of these separations, wringing 
tears from everything but stones —can this be the closing strain in the 
grand oratorio of a divine devotion and a love that triumphs over all ? 
Can it be that the music of the stars is thus set to the minor key? Be 
it that the word “home” has become a mere memory of the past, in- 
wrought with deathless pain and longing and outstretching after beloved 
arms ; yet if it shifts and changes under the soothing touch of Time into 
a still diviner hope of the future, a cheerful vision of reunited loves and 
bliss made a thousand-fold more sacred by long intervals of solitary 
grieving, who shall venture to cry, “Nay!” Until the vast mystery of 
death has been utterly unsealed, it is sciolism, not science, that steps 
briskly forward with negations incapable of proof.’” 


We were deeply affected with the feeling here expressed 
by “The Advance” in reading what is, in many respects, a 
beautiful discourse by Mr. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, who has 
always seemed to us to be one of the most tender, reverent, 
and pure in heart of all the men who belong to his school in 
religion. He argues earnestly for immortality; but, as if 
doubting after all whether his arguments would hold, he 
undertakes to show, that, even without personal immortality, 
this life would not lose its significance or greatness. But if 
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not, if this life is great and complete in itself, where is the 
argument for a continued life beyond? It is some time since 
we read the article, and we may not remember rightly the 
precise point of its reasoning ; but the impression which it 
made upon us was one of great sadness. “It is,” says Sir 
Thomas Brown, “the heaviest stone that melancholy can 
throw at a man to tell him he is at the end of his nature.” 
And whatever leaves this great matter in doubt must neces- 
sarily darken our present life by clouding over the magnifi- 
cent hopes of the future. 


OUR MASSACHUSETTS POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 


Have passed by. After a few days of unusual excitement 
and commotion about Gen. Butler the public mind is at rest 
again. We may congratulate ourselves that three at least of 
the parties who have candidates for Governor have chosen for 
that position men who are above all suspicion of reproach 
in their private relations. Washburn, Adams, and Pitman, 
however they may differ in other respects, are all men of 
undoubted integrity and purity of character. We have 
no knowledge of the candidate of the labor reform party. 
We have greater sympathy with them in the end which 
they have in view than with any other political party. The 
cause of the working man is the cause of the nation. But 
we do not believe in the wisdom of their measures. The 
resolutions passed at their convention, if carried thoroughly 
into effect, would inflict a fatal injury on the prospects of 
every honest and industrious laboring man, by taking away 
from him the possibility of laying up a competency for him- 
self or his children. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


This journal is in no way the organ or the opponent of 
Spiritualism. We look upon its alleged manifestations as 
unsatisfactory, so far as we have been able to attend to them. 
Still, they are among the remarkable phenomena of the day. 
Some one has kindly sent a letter translated from the Ger- 
man, which takes so nearly our own position, and which 
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treats the subject in so wise and candid a spirit, that we are 
glad to lay it before our readers. The author of the letter, 
says our correspondent, “Immanuel Hermann Fichte, is the 
son of the great German philosopher, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 
and himself one of the great thinkers of the present Ger- 
many (Sce Chambers Encyclopeedia, Vol. IV.).” 


STUTTGARDT, July 7, 1871. 

My Dear Sir:— Accept my warmest thanks for Hare’s work, 
which, had you not sent it to me, would probably have escaped my 
notice. I made myself acquainted with its contents without delay, 
and can state the following as being my present impression in rela- 
tion thereto. As to its revelations concerning the world beyond, they 
seem to me to be of the highest importance, because they not only, 
at least for the most part, harmonize with those which have been 
given by other spiritual seers, but because they are intrinsically rea- 
sonable, godworthy and truly cheering. I myself have the greater 
reason to think them valuable, as they essentially agree with the 
principles of my own psychological investigation, which is entirely 
independent of them. I refer to that which is really essential and 
decisive, laying aside a great deal that is unessential in these “ rev- 
elations” (such as the demonstration of the existence of spiritual 
spheres which are said to surround our planet, &c.), which may, I 
fear, furnish abundant material for doubt and ridicule to those who 
are unfavorably disposed. 

As to my present position with regard to “ Spiritualism,” I had 
an opportunity last year of becoming acquainted with its phenom- 
ena and of testing them repeatedly. This was through my personal 
acquaintance with Baron Gildenstubbe and his sister, who spent 
the winter of 1869-1870 at Stuttgardt, and who honored me with 
their full confidence. I have come to the conclusion, that it is 
absolutely impossible to account for these phenomena, save by 
assuming the action of a superhuman influence ; but that decep- 
tion, credulous acceptance of worthless things, false interpretation 
of incidental matters, in a word, subjective admixtures are not want- 
ing ; on the contrary, that they often play a principal part, which 
obscures the value of the whole thing. In short, there is a great 
deal of chaff, and but little genuine grain in the thing, so that I 
have often become weary of attending such experiments, or of caus- 
ing them to be made, although two excellent mediums were at my 
disposal after the departure of Giildenstubbe. I feel, however, 
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deeply interested in the cause, for I am by no means unaware of 
its high importance, both in a religious and social point of view. I 
shall therefore be grateful to you if you will continue your com- 
munications, and I assure you and your worthy friend, Counselor 
Aksakow, of my most grateful appreciation of the indefatigable zeal 
with which you so perseveringly devote your powers to that cause. 

Yours, with high respect, J. H. von FICHTE. 
Zo Mr. Gregor Constantin Wittig, Breslau. 


MUST THE TORRENT OF WORDS LAST FOREVER? 


Mr. Editor :— My heart aches for our poor country. I fear she is 
destined to be drowned (yea, drowh-ded) this winter under an irre- 
sistible freshet of words. 

Every mail for the last month brings me a circular from some 
mortal, lay or] clerical, who proposes, in one fortnight, to pick up 
as much money as many a country minister is toiling a whole year 
for, by repeating, over and over again, his cogent, pungent, salient, 
humorous, thoughtful, exhaustive lecture upon the Distinguishing 
Signs of the Progress of the Age! 

Then comes “The Emporium of the Muses” (if I recollect the 
title aright), with its seven hundred and fifteen names of men and 
women who will lecture upon —“ A Jump Forward,” “The War of 
Ideas,” “The Wants of the-m Asses,” * “A Peep behind the Vail,” 
“The Stupendous Creature, Man,” “The True Field for Thought,” 
“ How to Push,” “ Better Pull than Push,” “The Temple of Fame,” 
&c., usgue ad nauseam. 

Now, despairing as I do of erecting dykes against this wordy 
torrent, I merely ask in the name of science, of which I know noth- 
ing, “Shall ¢Azugs utterly surrender to words?” Shall a literature 
“ falsely so called,” displace a// scientific information ? 

Shall the good old days never come back when we can have 
courses of lectures on Astronomy, Geology, Natural History, &c.? 

Would that our far-seeing President at Harvard, who has inter- 
ested himself in “ University lectures,” might extend the plan by 
giving us a walking University! How much a first-rate course of 
lectures upon these scientific themes, given here and there at a few 
populous centres, might do towards deepening the public thought, 
and creating a demand for something less flashy and far-fetched 
than the prevailing style of so-called Literary lectures ! 





* I was so stupid as to be shocked at what I find to be a joke. 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


In January, 1820, the American Colonization Society sent out 
the ship “ Elizabeth” from New York with eighty-nine colored emi- 
grants. They attempted first to form a settlement on the island of 
Sherboro, about forty miles south of Sierra Leone ; but the island 
proved unhealthy, and the colony removed to Mesurado two years 
later. From such beginnings rose the present Republic of Liberia, 
the hope of Africa. It has five hundred miles of sea-coast, extends 
thirty miles inland, has a population of twenty thousand civilized 
citizens, many of whom have been educated in Liberian schools. 
It has a system of common-school education, and fifty Christian 
churches. On both banks of the beautiful river St. Paul the trav- 
eler passes rich and well-cultivated farms, extending twenty-five 
miles up the stream. Its system of government resembles ours ; 
but the reports of the proceedings of its House of Representatives 
show much more of Christian courtesy if less of intellectual ability. 
Many citizens have acquired wealth in amount from forty thousand 
to one hundred thousand dollars each. Besides the civilized and 
Christianized population, the Republic includes.half a million of 
wild natives within its limits, who will come gradually under its civ- 
ilizing and Christianizing influence. Such are the present results 
of an enterprize which forty years ago encountered the bitter hos- 
tility and denunciation of many friends of the negro race, but which 
is destined to have a wide and lasting influence in reclaiming Africa 
from barbarianism, and driving the slave-trade from its coast. It 
also solves the problem, which just now seems to stagger many peo- 
ple, whether the negro is capable of self-government. : 


A “REVERT.” 


The new nomenclature of sectarianism requires occasionally a 
new definition of terms. A “convert” to the Episcopal Church is 
one who comes over to it from some other denomination. This 
needs no explanation. A “pervert” is one who goes over from 
the Episcopal Church to Rome. A “revert” is one who goes over 
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to Rome and comes back again; for Rome looks well on the out- 
side and from far off, but true and earnest minds, when they get 
inside, find things very different from what they had expected. A 
Mr. Ffoulkes is a recent revert to the Church of England. He had 
seen Romanism from a distance outside, and been impressed with 
“the gorgeous ceremonial, touching services, long-established pre- 
scription, immemorial traditions, canon-law that would rival any 
known code for extent or precision, religious orders of endless 
observances and aspirations, everywhere devout women in abun- 
dance, and of devout men here and there not a few.” So Rome 
looked from without. Mr. Ffoulkes entered in. Slowly and gradu- 
ally, and, with due resistance on his part, the conviction dawned 
upon him that all this was “a colossal lie,” “a gigantic fraud,” “a 
superhuman imposture.” Thus he sums up his conclusions in a 
volume of sermons entitled, “Questions of the Day, and How to 
Meet Them,” as we find the extract in “The Christian Witness :” 


“T am as certain that the Roman-Catholic system is and must be preju- 
dicial to the general truthfulness of those who support it, and 7% propor- 
tion to the zeal with which they support it, as that pitch sticks to you 
when you touch it, and the more pitch the warmer your hands are. .. . 
I felt I breathed an atmosphere of truth in returning to the communion 
of the Church of England, to which I had been a stranger since quitting 
it. I should say this is the note which characterizes her above all oth- 
ers; and has become, through her, the characteristic of Englishmen, 
high and low, wherever you go. . . . This, again, accounted to me simul- 
taneously for the numbers of educated men of all ages that are to be 
seen regularly frequenting her services ; so many more than I ever saw 
in any church abroad. ... The deliberate conviction to which I was 
constrained to come, while yet a member of the Roman-Catholic body, 
was this: That if ever there was a system that deserved to have the 
words ‘man-slayer’ and ‘liar’ branded.on the most conspicuous part of 
it in indelible characters, it is the existing system of the Roman-Catho- 
lic Church. . . . Such a state of things as that it is impossible can last: 
the recoil must come; and either reparation must be done to truth at 
any price, or a reign of infidelity, such as the world has never seen 
before, will set in.” 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE’S EXPOSITION OF THE 
GOLDEN PROEM. 


“There was once a great king who determined to erect a city. He 
sent architects and workmen and materials; he laid out streets and 
squares, dug reservoirs, and brought water in aqueducts; made roads 
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and canals leading from it to the surrounding country; and, when all 
was ready, sent a colony to inhabit it. These inhabitants went to and 
fro through the streets, examined the city, and said to one another, 
‘What a powerful government it must be that was able to build this 
city!’ And, as they looked further and examined it more, they said, 
‘What wisdom, what foresight, did this power display in this city! 
How wisely was the site chosen! What order and method in all the 
arrangements! What knowledge in the choice of materials, in building, 
and in the general plan!’ And then, looking still further, they say, 
‘What goodness Zo us/ How are our wants foreseen and all provided 
for! We have high walls to defend us from without; markets, aque- 
ducts, bazaars, gas, paved and lighted streets, within. Everything is 
arranged for our comfort. The government which built this city — 
whether it be a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy — has evidently 
power, wisdom, and goodness.’ 

_ “The inhabitants of the city have thus heard in the city itself One 
Word about the maker of the city. The city itself speaks of its foun- 
der’s power, wisdom, and goodness ; but you observe that they are not 
yet able to tell whether the founder of the city is one or many, nor what 
his ideas are about right and wrong. 

“ But now let us suppose that the founder of the city sends a viceroy 
to live in it, who establishes himself in a central palace, announcing the 
name of the king for whom he governs; publishing the code of laws, 
with penalties attached ; rewarding the obedient, and punishing the dis- 
obedient. He does all this in the name of his absent master. Mow the 
people know more about the master: they know that he is one; they 
also know what his ideas are concerning right and wrong. They have 
thus heard a Second Word from him which brings him nearer to them 
than the first did. 

“ But let us suppose that these citizens become disorderly. They dis- 
obey the laws established for their government. They rebel against the 
viceroy and his authority. They plunge into vices and commit crimes. 
They grow idle, intemperate, reckless. So come pauperism, disease, 
and crime. A famine arises, and many starve to death. A pestilence 
follows, and they die in the streets. Bands of robbers prowl the streets 
day and night for plunder and murder. In this state of things, the king 
who built the city came to live in it. He becomes personally acquainted 
with the citizens. He shows them the misery of their course; explains 
to them the importance of his laws, and the need of obeying them. He 
establishes hospitals for the sick. He feeds the hungry, clothes the 
naked, visits the prisoners. The people all become personally ac- 
quainted with him, and learn to love him because he had loved them. 

“And now it is evident that they have a new Word spoken to them 
concerning their king. The Word is made flesh, and dwells among 
them ; and they have come into personal communion with him. 


I2 
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“This story illustrates the three steps of progress in our knowledge 
of God. That which the citizens learned about their king from the city 
itself corresponds with what we learn about God from nature, — the city 
which he has built for us ; that which they learned by the government of 
the viceroy corresponds with what we hearn of God by means of his 
viceroy, — conscience in the soul itself; and what they learned of their 
king when he came to live among them corresponds with what we learn 
of God in Christ ‘reconciling the world unto himself’ and ‘formed 
within us, the hope of glory.’ 

“It is in this sense that we may regard Jesus as a new divine Word ; 
different from the Word in nature, also different from the Word in the 
soul. And this is the divinity of Christ, — that as God’s power, wisdom, 
and goodness dwell constantly in nature, that as God’s holiness and free- 
dom constantly manifest themselves anew in the soul’s freedom and con- 
science, that so God’s love to individuals is constantly manifested in the 
life of Jesus.” — Monthly Fournal for November and December, 1860. 


ATHANASE COQUEREL ON PRE-EXISTENCE. 


According to Coquerel (Essay on “The Work and Person of 
Jesus Christ” )— 


“It is undeniably the teaching of the New Testament that Jesus Christ, 
man among men during his sojourn upon this earth, had, as Son of God, 
an existence anterior to time, unique, divine, mysterious, delineated in 
outlines of necessity obscure and vague, — an existence, the activity of 
which is wholly unlike a human activity, and into which a human exist- 
ence comes as an intercalation. Unless we are willing to do violence 
to the language of the sacred writers this must be admitted to be their 
representation of the Saviour.” — Monthly Magazine, December, 1860. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The new poet does not grow greater by a second and third read- 
ing like the Brownings. His word-painting is very brilliant, but 
the pictures are not always transcripts of natural scenery, or of any 
scenery that ever existed out of his own imagination. His Indian 
characters are idealized ; his poetic vein has a decidedly voluptuous 
tendency, and is unmistakably Byronic. The praise lavished upon 
him by the English critics could not be justified by the poet’s most 
brilliant passages. The book gives the promise of higher and bet- 
ter things, and marks the advent of a new genius ; but unless some- 
thing is produced more worthy to live than the “Songs of the Sier- 
ras” the new star will prove to be only a flashing meteor. That he 
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has genuine poetic inspiration, and can accomplish better things, is 
evident enough. 


THE GIANTS AND THE MONKEYS. 


Which do we descend from? or, rather, Do we descend or ‘ascend ? 
is the question now between the excavators of fossils and fossil 
remains. ‘To offset Darwin and his school the following account of 
recent discoveries, reported in “The Toronto Telegraph,” may be 
put in. Which accounts are most authentic—those of the mon- 
key-men of the stone-age, or this of the giants of an extinct race — 
we wait to see. Meanwhile we must hold ourselves undecided as 
to our lineage till natural history has fixed our pedigree. It seems 
that on the farm of Daniel Fredenburg, of Cayuga, C.W., about 
five feet below the surface, a pit has been explored filled with 
human skeletons, some of them nine feet in length, with enormous 
skulls, and some of them with stone-pipes in their jaws. Thus the 
correspondent of “The Telegraph” discourses of these primitive 
men : — 


“At various times within the past few years the remains of mud- 
houses, with their chimneys, had been found; and there are dozens of 
pits of a similar kind to that just unearthed, though much smaller, in the 
place which has been discovered before, though the fact has not been 
made public hitherto. The remains of a blacksmith’s shop, containing 
two tons of charcoal and various implements, were turned up a few 
months ago. The farm, which consists of one hundred and fifty acres, 
has been cultivated for nearly a century, and was covered with a thick 
growth of pine, so that it must have been ages ago since the remains 
were deposited there. The skulls of the skeletons are of an enormous 
size, and of all manner of shapes, about half as large again as are now 
to be seen. The teeth in most of them are still in an almost perfect 
state of preservation, though they soon fall out when exposed to the air. 
It is supposed that there is gold or silver in large quantities to be found 
in the premises, as mineral rods have invariably, when tested, pointed to 
a certain spot, and a few yards from where the last batch of these skele- 
tons were found, directly under ‘2 apple-tree. Some large shells, sup- 
posed to have been used for holding water, which were also in the pit, 
were almost petrified. There is no doubt that were there a scheme of 
exploration carried on thoroughly, the result would be highly interesting. 
A good deal of excitement exists in the neighborhood, and many visitors 
call at the farm daily. The skulls and bones of the giants are fast dis- 
appearing, being taken away by curiosity-hunters. It is the intention of 
Mr. Fredenburg to cover the pit up very soon. The pit is ghastly in the 
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extreme. The farm is skirted on the north by the Grand River. The 
pit is close to the banks, but marks are there to show where the gold or 
silver treasure is supposed to be under. From the appearance of the 
skulls it would seem that their possessors died a violent death, as many 
of them were broken and dinted. The axes are shaped like tomahawks, 
—small, but keen, instruments. The heads are all of stone, and of all 
sizes and shapes. The pipes are not unlike in shape the cutty pipe, and 
several of them are engraved with dogs’ heads. They have not lost 
their virtue for smoking. Some people profess to believe that the local- 
ity of Fredenburg Farm was formerly an Indian burial-place ; but the 
enormous stature of the skeletons, and the fact that pine-trees of centu- 
ries’ growth covered the spot, go far to disprove this idea.” 


WOMAN’S LITERARY RIGHTS. 


It is a singular and significant fact that we do not possess a sin- 
gle letter written by a Greek or Roman lady before the Christian 
era, and that female authors were unknown at Rome. It was not 
because there were no women who wrote letters, and who could 
write with ability, but because of the comparatively low estimation 
in which the sex were held before the time of Christianity that the 
copyists disregarded female correspondence altogether. Terentia, 
the wife of Cicero, was an affectionate, noble, and true-hearted 
woman, and during the banishment of her husband wrote letters to 
him to cheer him up in his dejection, and breathe courage into his 
drooping manhood. Cicero’s letters to her are preserved, — full of 
affection and gratitude, — in which he calls her the best of wives. 
What value her letters would now have had they not been com- 
temptuously passed over because they were written by a woman, 
while those of Cicero in answer to them were carefully copied for 
posterity ! 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR YOUNG MINISTERS. 


Rev. J. F. Lovering, of Concord, N.H., preached a very interest- 
ing sermon in commemoration of the life and character of Dr. Gan- 
nett, in the course of which he relates the following personal inci- 
dents. Many a young minister who has reproached himself for the 
poor performance of some of the most difficult and delicate ser- 
vice, or who, perhaps, has shrunk from it and neglected it alto- 
gether, may find encouragement from the words and the experience 
of one with whom the sense of duty was always an immediate 
divine command, and as such always obeyed. 
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“It is not out of place to refer to a personal incident in his early min- 
istry. I had been to him for the advice and encouragement I needed, 
and he was so ready to give. There had been sickness and death in my 
parish. I was called to my first duty as a minister in the sick-room and 
by the death-bed. Will you a think a moment how hard a duty that is? 
Will you imagine the burden that comes upon the soul that enters under 
the shadow where weary, sorrowful souls are bowed down? I:am ready 
to confess that there is no discipline so trying as that which brings me 
into the presence of another’s grief. I feel how delicate a thing it is to 
minister to the soul distressed. Sometimes sympathy will not give itself 
words ; sometimes the only language is that which comes from the hand- 
clasp or the falling tear. If it is so solemn a work to me now, what was 
it to me then? I went to our brother. I told him my utter agony of 
mind; how I went from my home with heavy feet; how I stood upon 
the door-step, recalling this phrase and another in Holy Scripture, and 
praying for God’s help all the time. He heard me through. Then he 
told me how he had passed through the same struggle. He told me 
how, at the very commencement of his ministry, he had been oppressed 
with the sense of the better confidence his parishioners had in Dr. 
Channing ; and yet there seemed a sacred duty laid upon himself. He 
told me that one died in a family of much refinement and wealth, but 
having no very earnest religious faith. He visited them, was received 
politely, but coolly, spoke of the affliction that had befallen them, and of 
the solace of Christian trust. He was not interrupted; no attempt was 
made to relieve him from any embarrassment he might have. All were 
somewhat moved, excepting, apparently, the father. At last he rose to 
leave ; and, as he did so, the father said courteously, with no expression 
of feeling, ‘Mr. Gannett, you have doubtless done what you thought to 
be your duty, and I thank you.’ Dr. Gannett told me he went home 
thoroughly disheartened. He felt that he had somehow been an intruder, 
and had, with the best of motives, made an egregious mistake. To his 
surprise he learned, sometime afterwards, that he had won the hearty 
esteem of the whole family, and that his words were bearing fruit in a 
thoroughly consecrated Christian life. As my interview with him closed, 
he said, in effect, ‘Go wherever your duty calls you: and always go with 
a prayer in your heart.’” 





“The look that is fixed on immortality wears. not a perpetual 
smile ; and eyes, through which shine the light of other worlds, are 
often dimmed with tears.” 
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THE CuurcH IpEa. An Essay towards Unity. By William Reed 
Huntington, Rector of All-Saints, Worcester. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 

This book has passed to a second edition, and so we infer that it 
is regarded as containing a solution of the perplexing problem 
raised by our sectarian divisions. How are the sects to be merged 
in a larger unity and the harmony of Christendom be restored? is 
the question which every denomination has under advisement. 
This book solves the problem from the standpoint of the Episcopal 
Church. It offers a clear and solid basis as the ground of recon- 
ciliation. These are fourfold: the Holy Scriptures; the ancient 
creeds as their interpretation, specially the Apostles’ and the Ni- 
cene creeds ; the two sacraments ; and the Episcopate. In short, 
unity will be restored when we all become Episcopalians. The 
book, however, professes to be written not in the interest of the 
Episcopal Church, but of Christianity ; and its spirit is large and 
catholic. The writer would have the church progressive as well as 
conservative, reformatory as well as dogmatic. Let him, and oth- 
ers like him, persevere till they make it such; and the fact accom- 
plished will, give the most effective force to his argument, and a 
practical illustration of it which the American people can appre- 
ciate. s. 


THE PARK-STREET PULPIT. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
We have here twenty sermons by Mr. Murray, the gifted minister 
of the Park-Street Church. We received the volume, handsomely 
printed and bound, on Thursday, Oct. 5, and the last sermon in it 
was preached on Sunday, Oct. 1. These are remarkable sermons: 
not treatises on theological subjects, but words full of Christian zeal 
and earnestness, which come living from the heart and apply to liv- 
ing interests and wants. The sermon on the Prodigal Son is no 
dry dissertation, but an appeal to all who are in danger, or who 
appreciate the exposures and dangers of others, and can hardly be 
read without tears. ‘The second sermon, from the text, “To die is 
gain,” is one to lift up our hearts, and make us feel more vividly 
the reality of interests which lie above this world of time and sense. 
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The sermon on human depravity deals not at all with technical 
details in which we might differ, but with those universal facts 
which every one must feel at times in his own heart, and long to 
escape by inward conversion and consecration and through the 
divine help. We welcome the volume, and trust that it may be 
widely read. 


THE CHILDREN’s SuNDAY ALBUM. By the author of “A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. With upwards of one hundred and fifty 
illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The author of that charming book, “A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam,” will always find a welcome among us. Here are one hun- 
dred and fifty little stories, sermons (we hardly know what to call 
them), each a page long, and conveying some good and touching 
lesson of Christian faith and charity, or some sort of Christian duty 
enforced or illustrated by a picture to fix it through the eye in the 
mind of the child. 


Tue CHILDREN’s ALBuM of Pretty Pictures, with Short Stories. 
By Uncle John. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Another volume for children, beginning with the alphabet, with 
pretty stories and songs, music and words together, and the most 
taking pictures, — altogether enough to give enjoyment and instruc- 
tion to a child for several years. 


THE PoeticaL WorKs OF RoBERT Burns. Complete. Diamond 

Edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 

A very neat, attractive edition, in one small volume, of all Burns’s 
poems, with a convenient glossary, and illustrations. A cheap, con- 
venient form in which to have the delightful songs and other poems 
of this most gifted bard. 


THE SwoRD AND GARMENT. By Rev. L. T. Townsend, Professor 
in Boston Theological Seminary. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This most felicitous title belongs to a little book of unusual 
merit. We should be glad to have every divinity student and min- 
ister in the land read it. It is eminently wise, interesting, and prac- 
tical. It contains many a lesson which will be worth to the young 
minister ten times the cost of the book. It is on ministerial educa- 
tion, and we know not where so many good things on the subject 
may be found within so small a compass. The author himself 
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writes vigorously, but he has gathered his rich materials from all 
quarters, and arranged them with such skill that they seem like a 
natural growth, each in its fitting place. Minister and people alike 
may read it with profit. 


PAPERS FOR HoME Reapinc. By Rev. John Hall, D.D. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 


‘These are religious papers, orthodox in sentiment,—too much 
so, in some respects, we think, — but pleasantly written, and fitted 
to do good, —a great improvement on the old-fashioned Sunday 
reading prepared for the same class of readers. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR, by Barry Gray, is a sertes of sketchy arti- 
cles reprinted from “ Harper’s Monthly Magazine,” “ Harper’s 
Bazar,” “The Home Journal,” “The Eastern State Journal,” and 
“The Saturday Press.” They are sports of fancy in short tales, 
and sketches of life and character of persons ideal and real. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 


THE HisToRICAL READER, embracing Selections from Standard 
Writers of Ancient and Modern History, interspersed with illustra- 
tive Passages from British and American Poets, with explanatory 
Notes, Observations, &c., to which are added a Vocabulary of Dif- 
ficult Words and Biographical and Geographical Indexes, by John 
J. Anderson, A.M., is a long title of a very useful book for scholas- 
tic reading. The historical selections are well made. We think 
some of the poetry should have been omitted, — that portion, 
namely, which has already appeared in school-books and been 
mouthed sufficiently. “Lochiel’s Warning,” for example, might 
have been left out and Macaulay’s Armada put in its place, whose 
splendid word-painting serves the ends of both poetry and his- 
tory. Ss. 


Tue Eye IN HEALTH AND DISEASE, being a series of articles 
on the anatomy and physiology of the human eye and its surgical 
and medical treatment, by B. Joy Jefferies, A.M., M.D., is a trea- 
tise, thoroughly scientific, on one of the organs of the human sys- 
tem which has been more woefully abused and maltreated probably 
than any other. It contains invaluable information for the laity as 
well as the profession, and is freely illustrated. Alexander Moore, 
publisher. 





